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A Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelifis and the A@s 
of the Apofiles; together with a new Tranflation of St. Paul’s 
Firft Epifile to the Corinthians, with a Parapbrafé and Notes, 
To which are added other theological Pieces. By Zachary 
Pearce, D.D. late Lord Bifbop of Rochefter. Publifoed from 
the Original MSS, by John Derby, 4.M. Two Vols. te. 
2, zs. Cadell. [Continued from p. 204.} 


N a former article.we have given our readers fome extraéts 
from the annotations of this learned writer. But as we 
went no farther than the fixth chapter of St. Matthew, we 
fhall proceed, with that impartiality, which ought to be ob- 
ferved in all critical inveftigations. 

‘Mat. vi. 11. This day our daily bread. Origen (de Ora» 
tione) fays ‘* that the word ¢qys%os0¢ had not been ufed by any 
Greek author, or [nor] was ufed in common .converfation ; 
but feemed to have been firft formed by the evangelifts.” It 
is probable, that they derived it from ¢q7? and soja, and 
therefore Jerom rendered it by fuperfubftantialis, meaning 
thereby, as I fuppofe, fpiritual food, that is, the doérine of 
the gofpel, called frequently dezos, bread or food, in what 
John, ch. vi. reports Jefus to have faid to the Jews... This 
fenfe feems to be the more probable, becaufe no other part 
of this prayer has any relation to a bodily want, and this 
fenfe of the. word comes moft naturally after the foregoing 
petitions.” ; 

The fenfe, which our author prefers, is furely the moft im- 
probable and unnatural. 
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They who tranflate exieoroy fuperfubfantialem do not confider 
the difference between eqyuotes and ureesoios. Chryfoftom 
explains the word erisciovy ers Thy eolay Te capatos Ssalai- 
YUTA, Hat SUYyxeoTncas Tav]uy duvaucyoy. Vol. v. 187. 14: 
but in another place, by egnuceoy.. Vol. ii. 138. 29, 303 and 
1. 426. 4. reciting this petition, he adds, ay]: re, tTav THs 
upsets Teogny. Suidas interprets it, ¢ ez TA Sold Nuwy ae- 
pola : that is, fufficient to fuftain life, a competency; 46 
xaQuucesos, or daily bread: vot. i. p. 823. vol. ili. p. 6. 

Every body, fays Le Clerc, knows, that the Greeks ufed the 
phrafe rox exsovta Xpovoy.to fignify, .as well in general the 
time future, .as the day immediately enfuing, from’ the. verb 
¢reius, to approach, or be at hand. The meaning of Chrift 
therefore is this: © give us every day, all the remaining part 
of’ our lives, as much as may be fufficient for our fub< 
fiftance.’ 

it may be obferved, in favour of the common tranflation, 
that the primitive church read it panem quotidianum, as appears 
by the citations of Tertullian’ de oratione, & Cyprian. St. 
Jerom, whom our author quotes, feems to be wavering in his 
opinion: for in his notes. on Ezekiel, ch. xviii. he calls. ir, 
panem fubftantivum, five fuperventurum, and in St, Luke he 
reads guotidianum. But, which is of great importance in this 
queftion, he tells us, that he confulted the Gofpel of the 
Nazarenes, fuppofed to.be the genuine Hebrew copy of St. 
Matthew, and found the word "ff macher, of to-morrow. 
*< In evangelio, quod appellatur fecundum Hebrzos, pro fuper- 
fubftantiali pane reperi “9M, quod dicitur craftinum: ut fit 
fenfus, panem noftrum craftinum, id, eft, futurum, da nobis 
hodie.” Com. in Matth. ch. vi. 

The fpiritual interpretation of this paffage was chiefly 
maintained by the African fathers, and thofe who allegorized 
the plaineft texts of {cripture, on an abfurd fuppofition, that 
our bodily wants were not worthy to be the objeéts of a chrif- 
tian’s prayer. 

If this. petition is to te underftood of the facramental bread, 
it would oblige all chriftians to receive the facrament every 
day : which is ‘not required.’ But fuppofing fuch a 
practice were enjoined, it is not to be imagined, that our 
Saviour would teach his difciples‘to pray for what they could 
not comprehend: for the facrament was not then inftituted. 
On the contrary, it was very natural to teach them (circum- 

{tanced as: they were) to pray for the neceffaries of life, and 
to depend on Providence from day to day, as their forefathers 


Had done, when they were fed with bread from heaven, in 
the wildernefs, 


Laftly, 
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Laftly, if this petition refers to the gofpel, as our author 
fuppofes, it isa ufelefs repetition: for the fame thing is ex- 
preffled much more intelligibly and emphatically in thefe words 
almoft immediately. preceding, * thy kingdom come.’ ‘There 
is alfo. an impropriety in praying for the greateft of all fpi- 
ritual bleffings in a limited fenfe, requefling only to have it 
from day to day, efpecially when jult before we had prayed 
for the fame thing without reftriétion. 

‘ Ch, vill. #7. ” He 100k tut infirmities and bare our ficknefe:.] 
The prophet Ifaiah means the affi€ions, which-Jefus was to, 
undergo, not thofe of others, which he» was tocure, It is 
not obvious then, how that prophecy has any relation “to 
Jefus’s healing difeafes, May not the whole verfe have been 
inferted here by miftake, having been at firft a marginal or in- 
terlineal quotation of fomebody, who judged it, though ig- 
norantly, to the purpofe of what is faid in ver. 16? Peter in 
1 Ep. ii. 24, where he feems to have this place of Ifaiah in 
view, quotes the 3xx, verfion aright, and applies the word 
aright: * he bare our fins, fays he, in his body upon the 
tree, i.e. the crofs.’ 

Our author, by afferting, that this quotation is * ignorantly? 
or improperly, applied, has thrown out a refleSion, «which 
rouft neceffarily fall on the evangelift, if this verfe is anthen- 
tic: and we have not the authority of any one MS. to juf- 
tify usin fuppofing, that it is am interpolation, ‘The pro- 
phet, fpeaking of the Meffiah, fays :'** he took our in- 
firmities and bare our ,ficknefles, or griefs.” This is the li- 
teral tranflation of the original. Q{ 3 fignifies to sake up a 
thing, in order to carry.it; and %SD to carry it, when it is 
taken up. Now the very defign of our Saviour in bearing our 
fortows and infirmities, was to carry them away}; to eale the 
loaded and oppreffed. The evangelift, fpeaking of Chrift’s 
having cured many difeafed perfons, or taken away their in- 
firmities, fubjoins the expreffive words of the prophet. There 
is nothing extraordinary in this application. In many other 
pafiages the evangelifts apply the words of the Old Tefta- 
ment to different purpofes, and different incidents, without 
regarding the original intention and view of the prophet. 

‘Ver. 28. Pofefed with devils.] Mention is frequently made 
in the New Teftament of men poffeffed with devils: agree- 
ably to which, Jof. Antiq. viii. z, 5, gives us.a long account 
of a devil, which be faw driven out of a man by one Eleazar 
in the prefence of Vefpafian ; and where he fpeaks of fuch 
attempts as very common among the Jews; and he defcribes 
the Samovia to be ** the fpirits of wicked men, entering 
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into the living, and deftroying fuch as did-not meet with help.” 
Bell. Jud. vii. 6.’ 

_ Our author fuppofes, that the Jewifh. phrafe, being ‘ pof- 
feffed with a devil,’ docs not mean any natural diforder, but 
a real pofleffion by an evil fpirit. And he refers us to two 
paflages in Jofephus, in confirmation of this opinion. 

_ The affiftance, to which that hiftorian alludes, were certain 
charms, communicated by king Solomon. The ftory of 
Eleazar is worth reciting. ‘* This venerable rabbi is intro- 
duced into the prefence of Vefpafian, and a great number of 
his courtiers and foldiers. A demoniac is produced. Eleazar 
takes a ring, which had one of thofe roots under the feal, 
the virtues of which had been: difcovered by Solomon. He 
applies it to the nofe of the demoniac, and bids him fmell ;. 
and inftantly extraéted the demon through his noftrils. The 
man immediately falls down; but the exorcift repeating two 
or three magical words, together with the name of Solomon, 
adjured the demon, that he fhtould never return. However, 
being defirous to give the company more complete fatisfadtion, 
with refpe& to the efficacy of his art, he fets a bafon full of 
water ata fmall diftance, ‘and commands the demon to over- 
turn it, and thus convince the fpeétators, that he had left the 
body of the patient. The demon obeys the injun&ion; and 
every one acknowledges the prodigious wifdom of king So- 
lomon.” 

The root, by which this wonderful operation was perforeneil, 
was called Baaras, and is defcribed in the place, to which our 
author refers us, with many circumftances more ridiculous, if 
poflible, than the ftory of extrating. the evil fpirit through 
the nofe of the demoniac. , 

If our learned commentator had endeavoured to invalidate 
the fcriptural account of the demoniacs, and the cures per- 
formed by our Saviour, perhaps he could not. have taken a 
more effectual method for this purpofe, than that of appeal- 
ing to this impudent cheat. It may be obferved that Jo- 
fephus, when he introduces the ftory, fays, isogion yar Tie. 
This is a little equivocal. ‘Isoeiza, though ufually tranflated 
vidi, fignifies alfo memoria tradidi, percepi ex auditu ac re- 
latione ; and if this laft interpretation be admitted, the tef- 
.timony of Jofephus may be only founded on fome idle report. 
Be this as it may, Jofephus has given us many ioftances of his 
extreme credulity and fuperftion, and his propenfity to relate 
the moft incredible tales. Speaking of the pillar of falt (An- 
tiq. i. 11.). he fays, icopnxe av]ny. But if he faw the ejection 
of the demon. no better than he faw the pillar of falt, we 
need not ufe many words to difprove his teftimony. 

* Ch. 
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* Ch. ix. v. 10. Publicans and finners fat down swith bim.J * 
‘fufpe&, that the words and /nners, in the original, are an inter- 
polation; for as Matthew was-himfelf a publican, it is not likely, 
‘that he, when he fpake of publicans, would add the words, and 
faners, though the reft of the Jews were accuftomed to do it by 
way of contempt to the publicans, In no one inftance, I think, 
throughout his gofpel does he join publicans and finners to- 
gether, -when {peaking in his own perfon, and not in the 
words of others? ) 

We differ in opinion from his lordfhip for the following 
reafons: 1. No MS. countenances the idea of an = interpo- 
lation. 2. Matthew and all the reft of the facred writers re- 
late the plain matter of fa&, even when it implies a refleétion 
on themfelves, This verfe therefore contains a noble inftance 
-of the author’s.ingenuoufnefs and fincerity. 3. He could not 
properly avoid the expreffion, as the next verfe would have 
been unintelligible without it. ‘* When the Pharifees faw it, 
‘they faid unto his difciples, why eateth your mafter with pub- 
Jicans and finners ?” 


‘ Ch, xiv. 2. This is Fobn the Bapti#.| According to the 
Englifh tranflation here, and in Mark vi. 14, 16, Herod pro- 
nounced, that Jefus was John rifen from the dead; but Lake, 
in ch. ix. 7,8. reprefents this matter otherwife, For he tells 
us, that * it was faid of fome, that John was rifen from the 
dead ;’ while others faid, that Jefus was Elias ; and others, that 
she was one of the old prophets. To this Luke adds, that Herod 
was perplexed -(or rather, doubted) i.e. doubted which of the 
ahree Jefus was,.or rather, whether he was any one of thems 
‘With regard to John, Herod feemed to be almoft fure, that Jefus 
was not he: for in verfe g of that chapter, Luke tells us, that 
‘Herod faid, «* John have I beheaded : but who is this of whom 
I hear fuch things? And he defired to fee him.” Thefe feem 
not to be the words of one, who was convinced, that John was 
-sifen from the dead, but rather of one, who was convinced of 
the contrary.’ 


In conformity to this note his lordfhip tranflates Herod’s 
words, by way of queftion, thus: ‘Is this John the Baptift? 
has that very He been raifed from the dead? and do therefore 
powers work in him? or is he therefore enabled to do mighty 
‘works? 

If we are not much deceived, this clumfy tranflation de« 
ftroys thé beauty and energy of this paflage. As it ftands in 
the common verfion it exhibitsian admirable pi€ure of a guilty 
mind. People in general formed uncertain conjeétures con- 
cerning Jefus. ‘* Some faid, it is Elias: others faid; it is one 
of the old prophets.” But when Herod heard thereof he 
R 3 formed 
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formed a ‘conclufion which filled him with horror. « It ‘is 
Jolin the baptift, whom I beheaded : he is vifen from the dead.’” 
His confcience told‘him, that he was atually rifen; and he 
Believed} that ‘he was come to proclaim his own innocence, 
and ‘calb him to an account for his crimes ; that he was corne 
from’ the dead with miraculous powers, to give the world a 
public: ‘demonftration of|his own integrity, and difcover’ the 
guilt of the murderer. 

Our annotator accommodates his tranflation to the words of 
St. Luke, This' mode of interpreting the {cripture is very 
common: but in general abfurd, For furely it is doing. an 
author great injuftice to fuppofe,- that he ought not to have 
any ideas,° but fuch’as are preeifely the fame with thofe of 
another writer, upon the fame’ occafion; or with thofe, 
which'even he himielf has before fuggeRed i in relating the fame 
event. 

Ch. xvii. 21, This kind obi not cut, but by prayer and faj- 
ing.} This faith, fo ftrong, asin ver, 20. goerh not out, i.e. 
doth not exert itfelf, fo as to have the proper effect, unlefs it 
be firft raifed in the man by fafting and prayer.’ 

This 1s Knatchbull’s conjecture ; ; but feems to. be an unua- 
tural. and unfatisfactory interpretation. If this had been our 
Saviour’s.meaning, his, expreflion would, moft probably, have 
been, this faita, not téT0: 70° Yev0s> this éind; and he would, 
moit, likely, have reprefented it, as originally produced, not 
going-oat, Or exerting itfelf by prayer and fafting. However, 
‘whatiotally overthrows this explication is the parallel paflage 
in St. Mark, im which faith is not once mentioned. ‘* ‘His 
‘€ifciples afked him, why could not we caft him out? And he 
faid unto them, zhis kind can ¢ ebenbs iy come forth by nothing, 
but by prayer. and fafting.” Mar. ix. 28, 2g. This cannot be 
“€xpiained upon. our author’s hypothefis : > To, yevas muit refer to 
the demon or difeafe; for there is nothing elfe, to which it 
can poflibly refer, 

. Ch. xxiill. 35. Zacharias the fon of Barachias.]. It is difficult 
to afcertain, who this Zacharias was. Our author thinks, he 
was the father of John the Baptift. Thefe words, ¢* the fon 
of Barachias” he Sbterves: are omitted in two evangelifteries *, 
‘and in St. Luke xi. 51. © Though this Zacharias was nota 
_Brophet, in the firi@ fenfe of the word, yet he was a righteous 
“aman, Luke i. 6. and of fuch Jefus is here fpeaking, Befides 
he is faid to have prophefied, v.67. The filence of itary. 
refpecting his death, is no material objeQion: It is probable, 





. Ms. Copies- of fuch paits of the Gofpels, as were réad formerly 
“in 1 the Chriftiam churches. 
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he might fpeak his mind too freely in favour of Jefus, and 
fuffer on that account.’—On this fuppofition there is a pro- 
priety in our-Saviour’s words, which there is not on fome 
others; the death of this Zacharias being near to the time, 
when he was fpeaking, as Abel’s was to the beginning of the 
world. —This however is one of thofe paflages, where there 
will always remain difficulties and objedtions ; feveral things be- 
ing feppofed, which cannot be proved. 


‘ Ver. 39. Blifid is he that cometh.| Rather that came. Here 
& egyosvos fignifies, I think, 4e, eho came; for thefe words are 
fuppofed to be what would be ufed by fuch Jews, as after Jes 
fus’s death lived long enough to fee the ruin of their church and 
ftate. As if Jefus had faid: then they will remember what they 
did to me, when 1 was among them; then they will acknow- 
ledge, that 1 was the Chrift, t e perfon, who came in the name 
of the Lord. @Accordingly, Eufebius, in Hitt. Ecclef. 111. 35, 
tells us, that upon having feen’ that deftru&ion, ** vaft mulu- 
tudes came over to the faith of Chriit.” 


Our author proceeds to thew, that 3 coyouevog may be ren- 
dered, ‘he who came.’ But, is there any occafion for this 
conftruétion ? Our Saviour expreffes himfelf in the words of 
the multitude, ch. xxi..g. who attended him into Jerufalem ; 
and to whatever appearance he may allude; the word epyo- 
prevog May be tranflated here as well as there, in the prefent 
tenfe. For example: in the next chapter he fays, ‘* they 
fhall fee the fon of man coming in the clouds of heaven.” 
On this occafion, would not the expreffion, ‘* Bleffed is he 
that cometh,” be much more proper, than bleffed is he that 
came, in the name of the Lord? The one: is frigid, the other 
emphatical, : 


¢ Ch. xxvii. 19. This day in a dream.| Euthynius, a Greek 
monk of the-twelfth century, who wrote a comment on the four 
Evangelifts, of which we have in print only a Latin verfion by 
Hentenius, is here reprefented by Hentenius as faying **.No- 
tandum eft, quod oxnepoy bodie de nocte dicitur.”” Ita Euthynius. 
It is to be obferved, that by his day is meant ¢his-night.. This 
may feem a ftrange interpretation, till itis confidered, rhat the 
day, according to the reckoning in Judea, began on the even- 
ing before Pilate’s wife fent this mefflage to‘her hufband ; and 
that therefore the night, in whith fhe had had herdream, was 
a conftituent part of what fhe meant by this day. This is 
agreeable to what we read in Genefis i. 5. ‘The evening and the 
morning were the firft day.’ 


The Greek monk and the Englith bifhop are pleafed fo 
amufe theaifelves with enigmas in the explication of this paf- 
faze, There is no occafion to tell us, that by this day is meant 
R 4 this 
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this zigot, Many things had-been tranfaGed during the courfe 
of that morning or that day. Jefus: had been examined be- 
fore the council, the governor, and Herod, and had beer 
fent from place to place, before this meflage came from Pi- 
Jate’s.wife. It is nioft probable, the had had the dream. after 
her hufband left her: perhaps about nine in.the morning. 
For, according to Hammond, “ Jefus was condemned by Pi- 
Jate betwixt nine and twelve.” And therefore fhe might fay, 
with ftrict propriety, that fhe had been difturbed by 2-dif- 
agreeable dream that day, : 


* Ver. 29. Platted a crown of thorns.) The word dxasbux may 


‘as well be the plural genitive cafe of the word duavboc, as of 


exovon. if the-latter, itis rightly tranflated of sornas; but the 
former word fignifies what we call dcars-foor, and the French 
branche-urfine, ‘This is not.of the thorny kind of plants, but is 
foft and fmooth. Virgil calls it mollis acangbus. Piiny fays, 


that it is levis, fmooth, and that it was one of thofe plants, 


which are cultivated in gardens. I have fomewhere read (but 
cannot at prefent recolleét where) that this foft and fmooth herb 
was very Common in and about Jerufalem. I find nothing in 
the New Teftament faid concerning this crown, which Pilate’s 
foldiers put on the head of Jefus, to incline one to think, that 
it was made of thorns, and intended, as is ufually fuppofed, to 
put him to pain. The reed pat into his hand, and the {carlet 
robe on his back, were only meant as marks of mockery and 
contempt. One may alfo reafonably judge by the foldiers being 
faid to plat this crown, that it was not compofed of fuch twigs 
and leaves as were of a thorny nature. Ido not find, that 7¢ is 
mentioned by any one of the primitive Chriftian writers, as dn 
inftance of rhe cruelty ufed towards our Saviour,. before he 
was led to his crucifixion, till‘thetime of Tertullian, who lived 
after Jefus’s death about 160 years, He indeed feems-to have 
underftood dxavbwy in the fenfe of thorns, and fays, ‘* Quale, 
oro te, Jefus Chriftus fercum pro utroque fexu fubiit? Ex fpinis, 
opinor, & tribulis.’” De Coron. § 44. The total: filence of 


-Polycarp, Barnabas, Clem. Romanus, and all the other Chrif- 


tian writers, whofe works are now extant, and who wrote be- 
fore Tertullian, in. this particular, will give fome weight to 
incline one to think, that his crown was not platted with 
thorus, But as this is a point, in which we have not fufficient 
evidence, I leave:it almoft in the fame ftate of uncertainty, in 
which I found it. The reader may fee a fatisfactory account of 
the nature of acanthus, bears-foot, in Quincy’s Eng. Difpen- 
fatory, partii, § 3. Ed. 1742,’ 

The crown of thorns, with which our Saviour was crowned 
at his paflion, has given a.great deal of exercife to learned 
men, -Th. Bartholine has written a differtation upon this 
fubje&t. Some have fuppofed, that the crown was made of 
the 
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the rubus, which bears the {mall fruit called floes. Others 
think it was made of the rhamnus, or buckthorn. Some ima- 
gine it was formed of the acacia; others of the juncus ma- 
rinus, or fea rufh. | 
Our author’s opinion is problematical, Could the acanthus 

be of fufficient growth for the purpofe of platting a crown. at 
the paffover? Botanical writers tell us, that it does not flower 
till about midfaummer. Secondly, the word axayfay in the 
plural very naturally and preperly fignifies thorns ; but if the 
acanthus had been meant, would not the expreffion have. been 
segavov ¢& axaybs, not e& axaybey? 3. Among the Romans 
the triumphal crown was made of laurel, the corona ovalis of 
myrtle, andthe corona civica of oaken boughs; fornetimes of 
the boughs of the ilex, according to this verfein Cacilius, an 
eld comic poet: | 

Advehuntur cum ilignea corona, & cHLAMype *, 

Di voftram fidem ! Aal, Gel. v. 6. 


Might not the crown of Jefus be intended as a ludicrous 
cortraft to the triumphal, or the civic crown? If fo, the 
thorns were more fuitable to that purpofe, than the acanthus. 


* Ver. 46. My God, my God, &c.] Thefe words moft pro- 
bably were not uttered by way of complaint, but by way of 
pointing out the 22d. Pfalm, which begins with thele words, 
as prophetical of Jefus the fpeaker. He, who twice before had 
faid (and that upon a profpett of this very fuffering) ‘ thy will 
be done,’ ch. xxvi. 42, 44, had to be /ure [farely] brought him- 
felf to fabmit to God’s will, and therefore would not complain 
here of his being forfaken. It feems more probable, as I faid, 
that Jefus by quoting the firft words of this pfalm, meant to 
point it out to the Jews, as containing feveral pafiages, which 
are defcriptive of him.and his fuffering. See, for inftance, v. 
7, 8, 16, 18. I fhall only add here, that Dr. Prideaux in his 
Connection, vol. ii. b. 8, fays, that Jefus quoted thefe words 
out of fome Chaldee Targum then in common ufe: for in the 
Hebrew text it is *§$MST¥; and the word YNPAY is ao 
where to be found, but in the Chaldee tongue,’ . 


Our Lord’s difcourfes were all: delivered in the Syro-Chal- 
daic, called, A&s xxi. 40, the Hebrew tongue, becaufe it was 
a diale&t of the Hebrew. If therefore on the crofs he ex- 
prefled himfelf in his ufual language, it need not be faid, that 
he quoted a Jewith Targum +f. 
) The 


_ 


* The very word ufed by St. Matthew, xrapvta, v. 28. 
+ A learned author is of opinion, that Sabachthani, is a Hebrew 
word, from | &%, perplexus fuit ; that it is not put for eualiar: 
re 
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The opinion propofed in the former part of this note is ad- 
vanced by abbé le Pluche, in his treatife on the Truth of the 
Gofpel, p. 349. But; on this occafion, we fhould recolleé, 
that our Saviour was fubje& to the infirmities of human na- 


ture. © Before this awful héur, his fou! is faid to have been 


arepirumos, exceedingly forrowful, ga¢ Savazs, as if he had 
been feized with the pangs of death. He is faid aS NLOVELs 
to be in great anxiety and anguith ; and ¢y eyovrs, in an 
apony 5 raparyedbars | ‘to be troubled, and ex$aulercbas, to 
be overwhelmed with horror’ and amazement. ‘Thefe words 
exprefs the fufferings of our Saviour in the moft emphatical 
manner. Surely then it could not:be his whole defign, in re- 
peating this pathetical ejaculation, ‘to point out a prophecy to 
the ‘fpetators,. which they either did not confder, or did not 
wnderfiand, as appears by their imagining, that he called on 
the prophet Elijai to help him. 

When the face of the creation was darkened, and: nature 
feemed to be,.as it were, in aconies, his aateagyy and incon- 
ecivable anguifh might induce him to cry out, io the bitter- 
ne{s of his foul, but at the fame time with the moft perfe& - 
refignation, ** My God, my God, why * haft thou for- 
faken me?” : 

As we have now extended’ this article to a confiderable 
fength, we fall profecute our enquiries no farther: for it is 
not our defign to analyfe every part of this volume; but to 
give our readers a general view of his lordfhip’s performance. 
In feveral inftances we made our extracts at random ; 
and in others, with a defign to applaud; but, upon a more 
accurate examination, we .perceived, or imagined we per- 
écived, imadvertencies, and falie deduGtions. We have there- 
fore taken the liberty to propofe our objections. Yet, whe- 
ther his lordfhip’s notions are folid, or fallacious, the learned 
‘reader muft determine. 

Before we conclude, we fhall give his opinion, ’in general 
‘terms, concerning two or three paflages, which have been va- 
rioufly e.g 

Jobn xkie 25. Could not contain the books.) A ftrong eaftern 
expreflion. Binehe like hyperboles, Numb, xiii, 33. Deut. 1 





of Pfal. xxii. 1. and that this paflage in the evangelifts is not a 
quotation, but an earneft and paflionate exclamation. See Letters 
concerning the Septuagint Tranfl..p. 438. The word eyxarsrimse, 
which is ufed by the Septuagint, and likewife by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, is a circumitance in favour of the oppofite opinion é 
Otc, 6 Qecg es.-e vars EYRATENTES [AE 5 Septuag. @ce uu, Oce we, ivars pes 
BYHATEAITE § Miatth. 6 Qe0¢ fe, 6 @t0s peu, Ot; Th pe EYHATEAITES 5 Mar.” 
* Mark renders /ama by t¢ st, 1, e, to what a degree, or to what 
length of time, 
28. 
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2%. Dan, iv. 11. Ecclef. xlvii. 15. Yet, he fays, the ori-. 
- ginal may be rendered, the world would not receive the 
books. 

A&ts xv. 20. From fornication, &c.| Fornication, which was 
commonly committed. at the facrifices, or feaft upon the fa- 
crifices, offered to idols in heathen temples.—Kay, ts @yinTes 
avhat is Sirangled, is probably an interpolation, its meaning 
being included in the next words.—IJf the apofiles and el- 
ders meant to forbid the eating of blood, and of things 
ftrangled, in the fenfe, wherein the Jews were commanded 
to abftain from both of them, it feems ftrange, that in none 
of their epiftles, they mention this.asa neceffary point. They 
exprefs themfelves fully againft idolatry and fornication ; but 
things firangled and blood, in the Jewith notion of them, are 
no more heard of. The d/ood therefore here forbidden to the 
Gentile converts muft have, I think, fome relation to the 
heathen facrifices. See Newt. Chr. p. 189. — 7 

A@s xxvii. 14. Euroclydon.] A name formed by the fea- 
men of ancient times, from their corrupt manner of pro- 
nouncing the Euroaquilo of the Romans, called Evpaxvray 
by the Greeks, when they fpoke more accurately. If it had 
been a proper word, Luke would hardly have faid, it was 
called Euroclydon. See Bentley’s Remarks, Bryant’s Obferv- 
ations, 

Ch. xxvii. 1. Melita.] In the Mediterranean, for two rea- 
fons, 1, becaufe another fhip of Alexandria had wintered in 
the ifland. 2. Paul and his companions landed at Syracufe, 
and from thence went to Rhegium, which was an improper 
courfe from the northern part of the Adriatic fea, 

4 Cor. xv. 29. Baptifed for the dead.| The moft probable 

meaning of the phraie is to be fetched from Matth. xx. 22. 

Luke xii. 50. Mar. x. 38.-in all which places Bawrrilecbas 

fignifies to die a violent death by the hands of perfecutors. 

The original -phrafe may literally fignify, ‘ who are baptized 

with regard to the dead.’ i.e. fuch as have been put to 

death for their belief in Chrift.—This notion was propofed by 

Junius. See Calmet’s Differt. upon this verfe. 

In his two Letters to Dr. Waterland our author fhews the 
fallacy of the following notions, maintained by the doétor in 
his Treatife on the Sacrament, viz. that the eucharift is a fe- 
deral rite; that it was inftituted in the room of the paffover ; 
that the paflover was a facrifice; that there is a reciprocal in- 

tercourfe in the eucharift, between God and man; that the 
eucharift conveys pardon and grace, &c. On thefe points 
Dr. Pearce reafons like a rational divine, in oppofition to Dr. 
Waterland, and others, who reprefent the facrament as a 


myftery, 
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myftery, when in reality it is nothing but a plain, religious 
action. 

' There are many ingenious criticifmis in the Epiftole due; 
but as thefe pieces were publifhed many years fince, we have 
no occafion to fpecify their contents. 

Though, it is very probable, this work may not anfwer the 
fanguine expetations of fome critical readers, who look for 
movelty and demonftration, as well as learning ; yét it muft 
be acknowledgéd, that it contains many valuable remarks, 
many excellent «mendations of the common tranflation; and 
deferves a plate among the mott rational and manly commens 
taries on the fcriptures. 





—_—_- 


The Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture: being Effays on Seh& Paf. 
Sages of Sacred Compofition. By Courtney Melmoth, 2 vols, 
Jmall v0. 53. fewed.' “Murray. 


R. Smith, in his notes: tothe tranflation of Longines; has 

obferved, that inftances of majeftic fimplicity and unaf- 
feted grandeur are to be met with, in great plenty, through- 
out the facred writings. He has produced many paflages 
from thence, which in this refpect are fuperior to any, that 
we find in the ancient claffics, or in modern writers. Several 
circumftances concurred to give the Scriptures this diflinguifh- 
ing pre-eminence, They were written in ages of primitive 
fimplicity, when all frivolous embellifhments of ftyle were un- 
known. ‘They are the produélions of oriental writers, who 
weie ufed to bold, metaphorical expreflions and magnificent 
amages. But, above all, :the facred writers employed their 
thoughts on the moft exalted fubjedis; the excellence of the 
Supreme Being, the works. of Omnipotence, and the difpen- 
fations of Providence: ‘They were animated by a divine fpi- 
rit, and fele that noble enthufiafaz, which Longinus calls, 7 
aged pow xas evPoucrasimoy waa. 

Mr. Melmoth feems to have read the Scriptures with sivas 
fenGbility. .-He has pointed out many beautiful paffages, many 
jublime thoughts, many touches of delicacy and nature, which 
are overlooked by almoft every reader. 


* His remarks, he fays, were written in the animated mo- 
ments of feeling, when he was deftined to holy orders, and 
while the impreflion, made by each paflage, was yet glowing om 
the imagination and the heart.’ 


‘We aronce admit the truth of this intimation, refpeating 
the time, when he fays they were compofed. For many of 
them are written in a florid ftyle, and appear to be juvenile 
pro 
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produdtions ; at the fame time, they are produ@ions, which 
difcover a lively imagination, and a tafte, capable of the higheft 
refinement. 

Such obfervations as the following would moft probably have 
been corrected, or omitted, if the author had employed his 
maturer judgment. é 
- In his remarks on the firft chapter of Genefis, he fays, 


‘ The third verfe fills the human foul with as magnificent aw 
image, as it is capable of entertaining ; and recites, indeed, fo 
bright a blefling, that we muft feck relief from its efulgence iu 
the feeblenefs of our mortal underftanding, that cannot bear 
the fuller difplays of czleftial radiance.’ 


This is not the language of elegant fimplicity, but of 
pomp and affeftation. The author is treating of light; but 
his meaning is wrapped up in darknefs, and feems to be no- 
thing more than this, that we muft feek relief againit the ef- 
fulgence of light in the feeblenefs of our faculties, which can- 
not bear that effulgence... As if he had faid, blindnefs is 
remedy for weak eyes: a prefcriptiom we do not underftand. 

The author however makes feveral juft obfervations on the 
Mofaic account of the Creation, and efpecially on this admi- 
rable paflage, “* God faid, Let there be light, and there was 
light.” Milton’s defcription of this aftonifhing a& of Omai- 
potence, lib. vii. 243, is a languid circumlocution. 


‘€ Pope’s famous line, 
‘ God faid, /et Newton be, and all was light. 

Fs evidently borrowed from the noble paflage under confider~ 
ation, but is a forced compliment carried to the border of im- 
piety ; and, when compared with the original, fhrinks to no- 
thing. What were the talents, philofophy, or difcoveries of 
Newton ; or what his obfervations or experiments ; what, in- 
deed, the confequence -of the greateft individual to the aétual 
exiftence, oeconomy, and eftablithment of /ighr, of light broughe 
inftantaneoufly forth at the commanding fiat of the Omnipotent ? 
Read the pafiages together. : 


‘ God faid, let Newton be, and all was lighs. 
¢ And God faid, Jet there be /igbr, and there was light. 


As there is no bearing the parallel let us quit it.’ 


¥n the fecond Effay the author makes fome remarks on the 

innocence and fimplicity of our firft parents, before the fig- 

leaf was introduced. The third contains refleftions on the 

longevity of the patriarchs ; the fourth, fome obfervations on 

Noah’s ark, from which he fuppofes mankind took ‘ the firft 

idea of a pofibility to pafs beyond the limits of land.’ je 
! fir 
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fifth is a. comment on five or fix verfes in the eighth chapter 
of Genefis, relative to the dove. As this feems to have been 
one of the author’s favourite fubjefis, we fhall fubjoin the 
whole effay. 


‘* He fent forth a dove from him, to fee if the waters were 
abated from aff the face of the ground. 

«© But the dove found no reft for the fole of her foot, and 
fhe returned unto him into the ark ; for the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth. ‘Then he put forth his hand, and 
took her, and pulled ‘her in unto him into the ark, 

** And he ftayed yet other feven days, and again he fent forth 
the dove out of the ark, 

** And the dove came in to him in the evening, and lo, in her 
mouth was an olive leaf pluckt off: fo Noah knew that the wa- 
ters were abated. 

‘* And he ftayed yet other feven days, and fent forth the 
dove, which returned not again to him any more.” 

‘ There is a peculiar beauty, not only in the fentiment and 
language of thefe verfés, but in the thing itfelf. 

‘ The tranfactions and friendly intercpurfe of Noah and his 
dove have a tendernefs and ceremony in them, truly delightful. 
The eye melts at the fimplicity, and the heart warms at the 
fentiment. Poetry, in her happieft flight, could imagine nothing 
more fo interefting to the fancy. 

‘ Hail, gentleft of birds !—Hail, meffenger of fecurity ! 
Through thy means was the dry ground difcovered, and the 
gratitude of man shall not eafily forget the fidelity of the dove.! 

‘ He fent forth the dove to fee if the waters were abated. 
What an important errand, for fo fmall an exprefs! Yet the 
indufirious little wing flew over the watry univerfe, and em- 
ployed every feather in the fervice of man: after a vain ex- 
curfion fhe returned ; for the waters were ftill without a fhore. 
Methinks I fee the patriarch ftand upon the deck, to wait the 
return of hismeflenger, and as foon as fhe refts her fatigued foot 
upon the ark, he tenderly puts forth his hand and pulls her to 

him: thas rewarded for her labours, after feven days repofe, 
her affiftance being again fummoned, fhe trufts to her pinion ; 
and lo, in the evening, fhe came. ‘By mention of the evening, 
it fhould appear, that fhe’ was difpatched in the morning, or, at 
Jeaft, very early in the day. What a tafk of toil muft it then 
have been! how many billowy leagues muft fhe have travelled 
ere fhe found that, of which fhe was in fearch ! Linger upon 
the land I can never believe fhe did, however the verdure and 
vegetable novelty might charm her. No! it was not until the 

evening fhe fucceeded in her endeavours, and then, upon the 
wings of kindnefs, fhe hafted to fatisfy the impatience of her 
mailer. Upon her fecond return, behold a leaf was in her 
mouth! What a {weet way is here of communicating the happy 
tidings. But, indeed, every fyllable of this matter hath a grace 

and 
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arid a confequence peculiar to it: it was an olive leaf whiclt 
fhe bore, the leaf of; amity; the emblem of peace; as much as 
to fay, Lo, matter, ‘the waters are abated, and J have plucked 
a leaf as a teftimony. of my truth; the Power who commandeth 
the waves to dry up and difappear, hath ordained me to bear 
to thee this olive-branch ; haply it is the pledge of promife and 
conciliation betwixt him cad thee, and thou fhalt not only fe 


thy foot fafely,apon land, but there profper, and enjoy the par- 
abn of thy Gad. 


‘And after feven days more, he fent her forth again, and 
fhe returned no more. One is divided here betwixt {miles and 
tears: it is an exquifite paflage. The land and earth had, by 
this time, refumed their accuftomed beauties; the trees dif- 


played a greener glory, the flowers fprung brighter from the 
wave, and the dove having performed her duty, enjoyed, as na- 
ture directed, the beauties of renovated verdure. Yet fhe re- 
turned no more. _Noah, though he knew the caufe of her 
delay, had loft his favouyite bird. Alas! it was a draw-back 
upon the felicity of the new-appearing world, Fie upon the 
heart that has not a feeling upon fuch occafions. ‘The foftnefs 
of the dove, however, is ftilkhad among the children of men, 
in gratéful remembrance. She is equally celebrated in prophane 
and facred hiftory, and every epithet of endearment is allotted 
toher. She is confidered as favourable to love, and propitious 
to every tender undertaking; nor can we, at any time, exprefs 
a courteous character without giving to it, among other quali- 
ties, the gentlenefs and truth of the dove.’ 


Ts there not an air of puerility in the following paffages ?— 

¢ What an important errand for fo /mail an exprefi ! —Me- 
thinks I fee the patriarch ftand upon the deck to wait the re- 
turn of his meflenger.—Linger upon the land I can never be- 
lieve fhe did, however the werdure and vegetable novelty might 
charm her.—Noah loft his favourite bird. Alas! this was a 
drawback upon the felicity of the new appearing world.’ | 

In the firft volume, befides the foregoing fubjeéts, the au- 
thor treats of the Seafons, the Supremacy of Man, the ftory 
of Abraham and Lot, the ftory of Abraham and Ifaac, the 
death of Abraham, the ftory.of Jacob and Rachel, the recon- 
ciliation of Jacob and Efau, the ftory of Dinah, the ftory of 
Jofeph, the death of Jacob, the generofity of Jofeph, the birth 
and bravery of Mofes, &c. 

Mr. Melmoth is of opinion, that a writer like Milton might 
render a poem, upon the hiftory of Jofeph, equal, if not, in 
fome refpeéts, fuperior to the now unrivalled Paradife Loft.— 
This, we beg leave to obferve, is impoffible.. The hiftory of 
Jofeph contains, fome very pathetical incidents; but nothing re- 
matkably grand and heroic... Milton himéelf could not raife 
his Paradife Regained to that grandeur and fublimity, which 
dif- 
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diftinguithed bis Paradife Loft: not perhaps for want of the 
fame poetical abilities, but for want of incidents in the ftory, 
fufceptible of the fame embellifhment. The fall of the re- 
bellious angels, the infernal regions, the realms of chaos and 
night, the garden of Eden, the creation of the world, the in- 
nocent loves of Adam and Eve, &c.-are the circumitances, 
which aftonifh and affe& the reader’s imagination in Paradife 
Loft, and give the poem all its dignity. But what in- 
cidents like thiefe can be conne&ed with the ftory of Jofeph? 

The fecond volume contains remarks on the inftitutes of 
Mofes, the ftory of Balaam and his afs, the death of Moles, 
the ftory of Caleb and Othniel, the ftory of Naomi and Ruth, 
Goliah of Gath, Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, the cha- 
ragter of Solomon ; and concluding ftri€tures, 

The ftory of Naomi and Ruth is related in a very pathetical 
manner ; but it is too long for our infertion. 

The=avthor informs us, that thefe little fketches are only 
intended as an introduction to more, on other paflages felefted 
from: different. parts of the Old and New Teftament. -His 
defign is highly commendable; as-it is calculated to illuftrate 
and recommend the nobleft compofitions of antiquity; the 
beauties and foblimities of which, though diffufed throogh 
almoft every page, have been fhamefully negleé&ted or mif- 
underftood, 


— ~ 





Philofophical Tranfa&ions, of the Reyal Society of London. Vol. 
LXVI, - for the Year 1776. Part I]. 4t0.. 75. 6d. fewed, 
L. Davis. . 


AST: XXVI, Of the Tides in the South Seas, By Capt. 
James Cook, F.R.S. As this article is fhort, and very 
curious, we fhall extra& it entire. 


< To Sir Jobn Pringle, Bart. P. R.S, 


* In compliance with your requeft, I fend you my obferv- 
ations on the tides in Endeavour River, on the eaft coaft:of New 
Holland, in latitude 15° 267 S, 

¢ About 11 o’clock in the evening of the 1oth of June 1770, 
as we were ftanding off fhore, the fhip fuddenly ftruck, and 
fluck faft on a reef of coral rocks, about fix leagues from the 
land. At this time I judged it was about high water, and that 
the tides were taking off, or decreafing, as it was three days 
paft the full moon ; two circumftances by no means in our fa- 
vour. <As our efforts to heave her off, before the tide fell, 
proyed ineffeétual, we began to lighten her, by throwing over- 
board our guns, ballaft, &c. in hopes of floating her the next 
high-water a but, to our great furprize, the tide did at | ~ 
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high enough to accomplifh this by near two feet. We had 
now no hopes but. from the tide at midnight; and thefe only 
founded ona notion, very general indeed among feamen, but 
not confirmed by any thing which had yet fallen ander my ob- 
fervation, that the night-tide rifes higher than the day-tide. 
We prepared, however, for thé event, which exceeded our mott 
fanguine expeCtations ; for, about 20 minutes after 10 o’clock 
in the evening, which was-a full hour before high-water, the 
fhip floated. At this time the heads of rocks, which on the 
preceding tide were, at leaft, a foot above water, were wholly 
covered, I was fully fatisfied with the trath of the remark, af- 
ter getting intothe river, where we remained from the 17th of 
June till the 4th of Auguft, repairing the damage the fhip had 
received. As this. was to be done with the affiftance of the 
tides, it led me to make the following obfervations, which upon 
any other lefs important occafion might have efcaped my 
notice. : 

‘ The times of high.water on the full and change days F 
found to be about a quarter after nine ; the evening-tide, at the 
height of the fpring, to rife nine feet perpendicular, the morn- 
ing-tide fcarce feven ; and the low-water preceding the highelt 
or evening-tide, to fall or recede confiderably lower than’ the 
one preceding the morning-tide. This difference in the rife 
and fall of the tide was uniformly the fame on each of the three 
{prings which happened while we lay in the place, and was ap- 
parent for about fix or feven days; that is, for about three days 
before and after the full or change of the moon. During the 
neep, the tide was very inconfiderable, and if there was any 
difference between the rife of the tide in the day and in the 
night, it was not obferved; but to the beft of my recolleétion 
none was perceptible. Excepting two or three mornings, when 
we had a land-breeze for a few hours, we had the winds from 
no other direftion than S. E., which is the fame as this part of 
the coaft, and from which quarter I judged the flood-tide came. 
‘The wind, for the moft part, blew a brifk gale, and rather 
ftronger during the day than the night. How far this laft cir- 
cumftance might affect the evening-tide, I fhall not pretend to 
determine ; nor can [ affign any other caufe for this difference 
in the rife and fall of the tide, and therefore muft leave it to 
thofe who are better verfed in this fubjeét than, 


* Sir, your, &c.’ 


Whatever be the caufe of this curious difference obferved 
in the fpring tides, it is not likely to be owing to the greater 
ftrength of the wind, in the-direfion of the flood, in the day 
more than in the night. For if the ftronger day-wind, by 
blowing with the flood, fhould increafe it in the evening at 
g or 10 o'clock; the fame, by blowing againft the preceding 
ebb, would obftru& it, and the water would not fall fo low, 
at 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, as the other low water at 
Vou. XLII. April, 1777. $ 3 of 
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3 or 4 in the morning; the contrary to which was obferved 
As the fubje& of the tides however is very imperfectly known 
it is to be) wifhed that thofe who have .epportunities would 
carefully obferve and recerd their phenoniena, that from 
thence fome affiliance may be applied to fo interefling a bu- 
finefs. 

XXVIII. An Experimental Examination of the Quantity and 
Propurtion of Mechanic Power necefflary to be employed in 
giviog different Degrees of Velocity to Heavy Bodies from a 
State of Refit. By Mr. John Smeaton, F. R. S—To this 
very ingenious mechanician, the world is indebted fer the in- 
vention and improvement of many mechanical works of great 
confequence, and for the publication of many curious, and, 
we think, accurate experiments, which he has at different 
times made for. the difcovery or -confirmation ‘of: the trae 
theory of the forces and effeéts of bodies in motion, &c. | His 
motive for ‘undertaking the experiments related in this paper, 
is not lefs commendable, than the refult of them may be 
ufeful, viz.'to render the theory of mechanical powers and: 
effe&ts clear to himfelf arid others, and to remove the falfe 
notions and prejudices which they have but too frequently 
entertained, as he juftly obferves. And we. wif we could 
have added that he himfelf was always entirely free from mif- 
apprehenfion in thofe refleGtions. . For although many. prac- 
tical mechanicians and fome authors may have erred -very much 
in this bufinefs, yet we think this cenfure is not due to all of 
them whom Mr. Smeaton’ has refie€ted on; nor, ‘in our opi- 
nion, does he always underftand thofe authors perfecily, or 
‘draw from his own experiments, beautiful and interefting as 
they are, conclufions that are entirely free from legal ob- 
jection. ‘This will perhaps appear in our review of this pa- 
per, of which it may be neceflary here to extra& the intro- 
d@uory part, as it ftates moft of his objeétions,. and his mo- 
tive for undertaking thefe experiments, thus, 


¢ About the year 1686 fir Ifaac Newton firft publiffed his 
‘Principia, and, conformably to the language of mathematicians 
of thofe times; defined, that ** the quantity of ‘motion is the 
meafure of the fame, arifing from the velocity and quantity of 
‘matter conjointly.”’. .Very foon after this publication, the truth 
or propriety of this definition was difputed by certain philofo- 
phers, who contended, that the meafure of the quantity of 
motion fhould be eftimated by taking the quantity of matter 
and the fquare of the velocity conjointly. There is nothing 
‘more'certain, than that from equal impelling powers, acting for 
equal intervals of time, equal increafes of velocity are acquired 
by given bodies, when unrefifted by a medium; thus gravity. 
‘¢auies a body, in obeying: its impulfé during one fecond cf 
20 3 time, 
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tiffie, to acquire a velocity which would carry it uniformly for- 
ward, With6ut any additional impulfe, at the rate of 32 ft. 2in. 
per fecond ; and if gravity is fuffered to a€t upon it for two fe- 
cords, it will have, in-that time, acquired a velocity that would 
carty 1¢, at an uniform rate, juft double of the former; that is, 
at the rate of 64 ft. 4 in. per fecond. Now, if in confequence 
of this equal increafe of velocity, in an equal increaie of 
timie, by the continuance of the fame impelling power, we de- 
fine that ‘to be a double quantity of motion, which is generated 
in a given quantity of matter; by the a¢tion of the fame ims 
peHing power for a double time; this will be co-incident with | 
fir Ifaac Newton’s definition above mentioned ; whereas, in try- 
ing ‘experiments upon the total effeéts of bodies in motion, it 
appears, that when a bodyis put in motion, by whatever caufe, 
thé impreffion it will make upon:an uniformly refifting medium, 
or upon uniformly yielding fubftances, will be as the mafs of 
matter of the moving body, multiplied by the fquare of its ve~ 
locity : the queftion, therefore, properly is; whether thofe 
terms, the guantity of motion, the momenta of bodies in motion, 
or forces of bodies in motion, which have generally been efteem- 
ed fynonymous, are with the moft propriety of language to be 
efteemed equal, double, or triple, when they have been ge- 
neratéd by an equable impalfe, atting for an equal, double, or 
triple time $ or that it fhould be meafured by the effects being 
equal, double, or triple, in overcoming refiftances before a 
body ‘in motion -can he ftopped ? For, according as thofe terms 
are underftood in this or that way, it will neceffarily follow, 
that the momenta of equal bodies will be as the velocities, or 
as the fquares of the velocities refpectively ; it being certain, 
that, whichever we take forthe proper definition of the term 
quantity of motion, by paying a proper regard to the colla- 
teral circumftances that attend the application of it, the fame 
conclufion, in point of computation, will refult. I thould nor, 
therefore, have thought it worth while to trouble the Society 
upon this fubjeét, had I not found, that not only myfelf and 
other practical artifis, but alfo fome of the moft approved 
writers, had been liable to fall into errors, in applying thefe 
doctrines to practical mechanics, by fometimes forgetting or 
neglecting the due regard which ought to be bad to thefe col- 
Jateral circumftances. Some of thefe errors are not only very 
confiderable in themfelves, but alfo of great confequence to the 
public, as; they tend greatly to miflead the practical artit in 
works that occur daily, and which often require very great fums 
of money in their execution. 1 shall mention the following in- 
ftances. 

‘ Defaguliers, in his fecond volume of Experimental Phi- 
lofophy, treating upon the queftion concerning the forces of 
bodies in motion, after taking much pais tg fhew that the dif- 
pute, which had then fubfifted fifty years, was a difpute ebout 
the meaning of -words ;-and that the fame concluhon will be 
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brought out, when things are rightly-underftood, either upon: 
the old or new opinion, as he diftinguifhes them ; among other 
things, tells us, that the old and new opinion may be eafily 
reconciled-in. this inftance: that the wheel of an underfhot wa-: 
ter-mill is capable of doing quadrople work when the- velocity 
of the water is doubled, inftead of double work only: ‘* be- 
caufe (the adjutage being the fame), fays he, we find, that as 
the water’s velocity is double, there are twice the number of 
particles of water that iffue out, and therefore the ladle-board 
is ftruck by twice the matter, which matter moving with. twice 
the velocity that it had in the firft cafe, the whole effe& muft be 
quadruple, though the inftantaneous ftroke of each particle is’ 
increafed only in a fimple proportion of the velocity.” See vol. 
IT. Annotations on lecture 6th, p. g2. 

© Again, in the fame volume, lecture r2th, p. 424. referring 
to whatiwent before, he tells us, ‘* The knowledge of the fore- 
going particulars is abfolutely neceflary for fetting an underfhot 
wheel to work ; but the advantage to be reaped from.it would 
be ftill guefs-work, and’ we fhould be ftill at a lofs to find. out 
the utmoftit can perform,'if we had not an ingenious propo-. 
fition of that ‘excellent mechanic M. Parent, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, who has given us a maximum in this cafe, by 
fhewing, that an underfhot wheel can do the moft work, when 
its velocity is equal to the third part of the velocity of the water 
that drives it, &c. becaufe then two-thirds of the water is em-. 
ployed‘in driving the wheel with a force proportionable to the 
fquare of its velocity. If we multiply the. furface of the 
adjutage “or opening by the height of the water, we hall have 
the colamn-of water that moves the wheel. The wheel thus 
moved will foftain on the oppofite fide only four-ninths of that 
weight, which will keep it in equilibrio ; but what it can move 
with the ‘velocity it goes with, will be but one-third of that 
weight of equilibrium ; that is, *,ths of the'weight of the firft 
column, &¢c:—This is the utmott that can be expected.” 

«The fame conclufion is likewife adopted by Maclaurin, in 
art. go7. p. 728. of bis Fluxions, where, giving the floxionary 
deduction of M. Parent’s propofition, he fays, ** that if a re- 
prefents the weight which would balance the force of the ftream, 
when its velocity 1s a; and vu reprefents the velocity of the part of 
the engine, which it ftrikes when the motionof the machine is uni: 
form, &c.—the machine ‘will have the greateft effet when uw is 


equal to-; thatis, if the weight that is saifed by the engine 


3 
be lefs than the weight which ‘would balance the power, in the 
proportion of 4 to 9, and the momentum of the weight is *~’,» 
2 


¢ Finding that'thefe conclafions were far from the truth Ks and 
feeing, from many other circum ftances, that the practical theory 
of making ‘water and wind-mil]ls was but very imperfeétly de- 
liyered by any author 1 liad then an opportunity of confukting ; 
in 
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‘in the year 1751 I began a courfe of experiments upon this fub- 
jet. Thefe experiments, with the conclufions drawn from 
them, have already been communicated to this Society, who 
printed them in vol, 11. of their Tranfaétions for the year 175g, 
and for this communication I had the honour of receiving the 
annual medal of fir Godfrey Copley, from the hands of our very 
worthy prefident the late earl of Macclesfield. Thofe experi- 
ments and conclufions fland uncontroverted, fo far as I know, 
to this day ; and having fince that time been concerned in di- 
reCting the conftruction of a great number of mills, which were 
all executed upon the. principles deduced from them, E.have by 
that means had many opportunities of comparing the. effects 
actually produced with the effects whieh might be expefted from 
the calculation ; and the agreement, I have always, found be- 
tween thefe two, appears to me fully to eftablith the truth of the 
principles upon which they were conftruGted, when applied to 
great works, as well as upon a {maller fcale in models, 

‘ Refpecting the explanatory dedudtion of Defaguliers.in the 
firft example abovementioned, which, indeed, I have found to 
be the commonly received doctrine among theoretical mechanics, 
it is fhewn, Phil. Tranf. vol. x1. p. 120, 421, and 123..part 
1, maxim 4, that, where the velocity of water_is double, the 
adjutage or aperture of the fluice remaining the fame,. the.effect 
is eight times; thatis, not as the fquare but as the cube of the 
velocity ;. and the fame is inveftigated concerning the.power, of 
the wind arifing from difference of velocity, p..156. being-part 
3,,)MaxiM 4. ' 

‘ The: conclufion in the fecond.example abovementioned, 
adopted both by Dearie: and Maclaurin, is not lefs. wide of 
of the.truth than the ‘foregoing ; -for if that conclufion were true, 
only .4, of the water expended could be raifed back again to 
the-height of the refervoir from which it had. defcended, ex~- 
clufively of all kinds of friction, -&c: which would make,.the 
actual quantity raifed -back again. ftill Jefs; that is, lefs,than 
one-feventh of the whole; whereas it appears, from table 1. 
p- 115. of the faid volume, that. in fome of the. experiments 
there related, even upon the {mall fcale on whieh they were 
tried, the work done, was equivalent, to the raifing back again 
about one. quarter of the water expended ; and in large works 
the effect is ttill greater, approaching towards half, which feems 
to be the limit for the underfhot mills, as. the whole would. be 
the limit for the overfhot mills, if it were poflible to fet afide alt 
fri&ion, refiftance from the air, &c¢. fee p. 130. 

‘ The velocity. alfo.of' the wheel, which, according. to.M. 
Parent’s determination, adopted by Defaguliers and Maclaurin, 
ought to be no more than one-third of that of the water, varies 
at the maximum in, the above-mentioned experiments of table 1. 
between one third and one half; but. in ail the cafes. there re- 
lated,,.in which the moft work is performedin proportion to the 
water expended, and which approach the nearefi to the circum- 
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ftances of great works, when properly executed, the maximum 
lies much nearer to one half than one third ; one half feemi 

to be the true m2zximum, if nothing were loft by the refiftance of 
the air, the fcattering of the watercarried up by the wheel, and 
thrown off by the centrifugal force, &c. all which tend to di- 
minifh the effect more, at what would be the maximum if thefe 
did not take place, than they do when the motion is a little 
flower, 

‘ Finding thefe matters, as well as others, to come out in the 
experiments, fo very different from the opinions and calculations 
of authors of the firft reputation, who, reafoning according to 
the Newtonian definitton, mufi have been led into thefe errors 
from a want of attending to the proper collateral circumflances ; 
I thought it very. material, ‘efpecially for the praftical artift, 
that he fhould make ufe of a kind of reafoning in which he 
fhould not be fo liable to miftakes; in order, therefore, to make 
this matter perfectly clear to myfelf, and poffibly fo to others, I 
refolved to. try a fet of experiments from whence it might be in- 
ferred, what proportion or quantity of mechanical power is ex- 
pended in’ giving the fame hody different degrees of velocity. 
This fcheme was putin execution in the year 1759, and the ex- 
periments were then fhewn to feveral friends, particularly my 
very worthy and ingenious friend Mr. William Ruffel.’ 


Of this introdulion it may be néceflary to make fome re- 
maiks before we proceed to the experiments themfelves, Mr. 
Smeaton’s obfervations on the miftakes that have fometimes 
been made by artifts and others in the mifapplication of the 
term momentum or quantity of motion, may be very juft, as 
well as on one part of the quotation from Deéfaguliers, who 
indeed feems to have failed here by the want of a fufficient de- 
gree of mathematical knowledge; at leaft he has not quite 
underftood the meaning of the authors, whofe principles he 
would illuftrate and defend. For it is very true that the ef- 
seas, or quantities of work performed, by underfhot wheels, 
are not as the fquares, but as the cubes of the velocities of the 
water, when the fe&tion of the ftream is the fame. 

But we think Mr. Smeaton alfo is miftaken, when he fancies 
Defaguliers -had expreffed the true theory of underfhot 
whee]s as delivered by M. Parent, Mr. Maclaurin, and others ; 
and that Mr. Smeaton himfelf has miftaken not only thofe 
Jaft mentioned authors on this fubje&, but alfo the true con- 
“clufions that refult from his own curious experiments them- 
felves ; for thefe quite agree with, and confirm, the theory of 
thofe gentlemen, when ‘they are properly compared. As Mr. 
Smeaton has fo dire€tly condemned the theory itfelf, and that 
on the feeming difference Between it and his own experiments, 


“we fhall fiift examine and endeavour to explain it, and ‘then 


try 
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éry whether his experiments do not entirely agree with it. 
In the firft place then, Mr. Smeaton fcems to think, with Dr. 
Defaguliers, that the principle ufed by M. Parent, Mr. Mac- 
laurin, and other mathematicians, makes the effet, or quan- 
tity of work, of an underfhot whee], to be proportional to 
the fquare of the velocity of the ftream which drives it. But 
this is a mere mifconception of their true meaning. It is 
indeed certain that they make the force of the fiream to move 
the wheel, or any other obitacle, to be as the fquare ofthe 
velocity ; but by that is meant only the mere momentary im- 
pulfe of the ftream, and not the momentum given, or effect 
arifing from its continued a@ion in moving the wheel for a 
certain given portion of time. And this is fo evidently their 
meaning, that it feems not a little ftrange how any intelligent 
man, who reads Mr. Maclaurin’s folution abovementioned, 
can miftake it fo far. For in that folution he firft deter- 
mines the weight to be railed by the wheel on this very prin- 
ciple, that it is proportional to the fquare of the velocity ; 
and then multiplies the weight, fo determined, by the velocity 
with which it is railed, to produce the momentum, or, what 
Mr. Smeaton calls the mechanical effe&. The unavoidable 
confeguences then of thefe proceedings, are, that the weight, 
brought out by the folution of the problem, muft be as the 
fquare of the velocity, and the momentum or whole effeé, as 
the cube of the fame. And thefe confequences perfeAly agree 
with Mr, Smeaton’s experiments. But not only the proporisons, 
but the very guantéties of the weights and velocities, deter- 
mined by this theory, agree with the experiments as near as 
any experiments can be expected to come, When an under- 
fhot wheel is turned by a given current of water, the effects 
produced on the wheel may be meafured by appending dif- 
ferent weights to tne wheel, and fo raifing them by the mo- 
tion of it. Now it is very evident that the greater the weight 
is to be raifed, the lefs will be its velocity, or the velocity of 
the wheel; and that the weight may be increafed fo far that 
the correfponding velocity fhall be diminifhed to nothing, and 
the wheel ftopt. If the aQion of the carrent were the fame 
in all velocities ofthe wheel, then the effet would be con- 
ftantly the fame, that is, the weight raifed would be always 
-inverfely as its velocity, fo that the produ@ of the weight 
multiplied by its velocity, would be alfo a conitant quantity. 
Bur the aétion of the ftream depending on the relative ve- 
locity, or, difference between. the true velocities of the wheel 
and the ftream, the effe& muft needs vary; that is, the above- 
_ mentioned product will be continually varying, by increafing 
from nothing, when the weight is nothing, tll it arrive at its 
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greateft. magnitude, and then afterwards decreafing till it 
again become nothing when the velocity vanifhes. Now it is 
the defign both of M, Parent’s problem, and of Mr. Smea- 
ton’s experiments, to find the relation or quantity of the ve- 
locity and weight: when» this: produ&, or mechanical effect is 
atits greateft ftate; for then it is that the wheel executes 
the moft work in a given'time. Now at this maximum ftate, 
the theory difcovers, firft,) that the velocity of the wheel muft 
be equal to the 3d of the ‘velocity of ‘the ftream; fecondly, 
that the weight raifed muft be equal to $ths of the weight 
which will balance the’ power, or #ths of the falling column 
of waters and thirdly, «that the momentum, or mechanical 
effect, will be #;ths of that of the power. And: with thefe 
values, Mr. Smeaton’s experiments very well agree, although 


. he has been led to affert: the contrary by having taken: one 


falfe-ftep in his redu&tiom of them, he having multiplied by. 
half,of the altitude of the column of water inftead of thé 
whole height of it. Let us, for inftance, compare his °firft 
example in page 115 of the Phil. Tranf. for 1759. In it the 
height of the water in the fupplying ciftern is kept up always’ 
at:33 inches, which iffues through a fmalkhole clofe by thei 
bottom, in a horizontal direétion, and by an. underfhot turns: 
a wheel. at the rate of 30 turns in a’minute when theeffect 
is at the greateft, raifing then a weight of 10/b..9 oz. which 
hangs/by.a:double line, the one end of which is fixed; and! the 
other winds round the axle of the wheel, the circumference’ of. 
which is g inches, while that of the wheel itfelf is 75:inches: 
moreover he found the atual velocity of the water to be equal 
to that. of; the wheel when it turned $8 times in a ‘minute, 
and. that the expence of water was 2756/6. ina minute. Such 
then-are the dara given in the experiment, from which we are 
to deduce the relation of the velocities, weights, and «mo- 
menta, of the power and effe&. \ Now. the velocity. of the 
wheel being 30 turns in a minute, and that of the water equal 
to that of 88 turns in a minute, the ratio of their velocities is 
that of 88 to 30, or of 44: to4“5; and fince 3X 15—=45; the 
ratio of the velocities:of the power and weight is that of 3\to 
1 very nearly, the difference being only in the proportion of 
44 1045. The velocity therefore is fufficiently near the 
theory. Again 88x75=-6600 inches is the length of »the 
ftream of water, or the fpace run over by the column of? 33 
inches highs by this divide 275 /b. or 4400cz. the weight of 
water run out, and the quotient * oz. is the weight.of 1 inch 
in length-of the fteam: or of the column of water; which be- 
ing. multiplied: by 33, its height, the produ&t z2200z, is the 
weight of ithe column: df water or power which aéts at the 
cir- 
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circumference of the wheel. Now the weight raifed was 
10 46. g ox, or 169 0x. but as this weight hung by a double 
line, we muft take the half of it, or 84.2 ez. which would be 
the equivalent weight hanging by a fingle line. And. as this 
line wound round an axis of 9 inches'while the wheel was 75, 
therefore as75:9.:: 844: 10%, the equivalent weight which 
would be raifed at the circumference of the wheel.. Thus then 
the poweris 22 oz.. and the weight raifed is 10 J, oz, And 
22: 8075 :: 9: 4} nearly, So that the power is to the weight 
raifed, as g to 4 very nearly; as it ought to be by the theory, 
But the velocities: were as 44 to 19 5 therefore as 9 X 44 /is'to 
4X15; fois 27 tog yy 5 that is, the momenta ate in the'ratio 
of 27 to 4 very nearly; which is the proportion required by 
the theory. Thus then all the quantities, as’ determined: in 
the. problem, agree with the experiments, as made by Mr, 
Smeaton, as near as can be well expe&ted. And the cons 
clufions are alfo nearly the fame when any other of the expe- 
riments are reduced and compared in a fimilar manner.° “So 
that thofe experiments, evince no new principles ‘nor theory, 
but vonly confirm the old one long before eftablifhed, andas 
fuch they have great merit.. We are farther of opimion that 
fome ‘improvement may be made in the manner in whichothe 
mazims‘or roles deduced from thofe experiments are exprefled: 
Mr. Smeaton has exprefled thefe conclafions in four :maxinis ; 
1. That thex virtual or effective head being the fame,’ the ef-s 
fe&i-(or quantity of work performed in a given time) will be 
nearly:as the quantity of water expended; 2. That the ex- 
pence of water being the fame, the effect will be nearly as the 
height:of the virtual or effeive head: 3dly, That the quan- 
tity of water expended being the fame, the efle& is nearly as 
the fquare of its velocity: and 4thly, that. the aperture, or 
fegtion of the ftream, ‘being the fame, the effeét will be nearly 
as the) cube of the velocity of the water. Now thefe rules or 
maxims are unneceffarily multiplied by the introduction of what 
is here called the virtual or effe€tive head, by which is meant 
the height from which a heavy body muft freely fall to /ac- 
quire the velocity of the water, and which is therefore as the 
fquare of the velocity ; fo that the 2nd and 3d maxims are vin 
effectithe fame. Neither is there any one of them fufficiently 
general for ‘both different degrees of> velocity and different 
apertures ,or feftions, Such general rule or maxim is thisy viz, 
That the effect, or work performed, is as the quantity of water 
expended, multiplied by the fquare of its velocity. From this 
general rule, the other: three particular cafes eafily flow by 
fuppefing one or other of the parts to be the fame or con- 
ftant 3: viz, 1, If the velocity be the fame, the effe& is as ‘the 
water 
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water expended ; 2.._ When the expence of water is the fame, 
the effet is barely as the fquare of the velocity; and 3dly, 
When the feGtion of the ftream is the fame, the effed is as 
the cube of the velocity, becaufe the expence of water is as 
the velocity multiplied by the fe€tion. And hence alfo it ap- 
pears that the general rule may be otherwif2 expreffed thus, 
viz. That the cffe& is as the fection of the ttream multiplied by 
the cube of its velocity. 

Having examined fo much of the paper whieh Mr. Smeaton 
refers to, as regards the introdudtory part of the prefent one, 
which, though it has already rua us to fome length, is fully 
juftified by the magnitude of the fubje& of it; we fhall now 

ive fome account of the beautiful little fet of experiments de- 
icribed in the prefent paper. 

The machine with which thefe experiments are made, confifts 
of a vertical axis moving on its ends with very little friction ; 
about this axis is wound a fine flexible thread, which is paffed 
over a pully and has fixed to its end a fcale, for receiving dif- 
ferent weights, which defcends perpendicularly. Through a 
hole in the axis an arm of wood is pafled horizontally, on 
which are placed equal leaden weights at any equal diftances. 
The whole is very fimply and ingenioufly contrived, having 
wery little ftiQion, and that little is pretty accurately meafured 
and brought to account. The thread being wound about the 
axis, and given weights put in the fcale and on the armnis ; 
the fcale defcends by the weight i it contains, and, by ineans of 
the ‘thread, turns the axis with the arm fixed in it,’ and 
weight placed on it in a ‘horizontal circle. The effeés are 

obvidud: By difengaging the thread from the axis when the 
fcale has defcended different diftances, the weight then céafing 
to act on the axis and'arm, they continue to revolve for fome 
time with the velocity piven to them by the weight defcend- 
ing certain given diftances ; then meafuring thefe velocities and 
the times of defcent, for which purpofe here are given certain 
and accurate means, it is evident that the law of the times, 
‘velocities, and fpaces defcended with the fame power, be- 
come known. ‘Then by varying the weights in the fcale, or 
“the weights on the arm, or their diftance from the axis, or 
‘the part of thé axis about which the thread is wound, the 
axis being purpofely made of different diameters or thicknefs in 
‘different parts, by varying any of thefe it is evident that the 
refults will give the effe&s of different powers or generating 
forces. As the power here employed is exatly fimilar to that 
‘of gravitation, it is fcarcely neceflary to add, that the effects 
are fo likewife, the law of the forces, velocities, times, and 
{paces defcended being exadly a as thofe in nature as explained 


by 
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by Galileo and Newton. Befides clearly evincing thofe laws to 
perfons but moderately {killed in mathematics or mechanical 
effes, Mr. Smeaton had another thing particularly in view, 
and which he takes fome pains to explain, viz~ thedaw of the 
effe&ts produced by what he calls mechanital power, that is, ac- 
cording to him, the produés arifing from the multiplication of 
the impeliing force, power, or weight, by the diftance it de- 
{fcends or paffes over. He thinks the clofely adhering to this 
may prevent many miftakes which artifts and others frequently 
make. And we doubt not but it may have its ufe with fome 
readers. ty) 

[ To be continued. | 
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4A General Hiftory of the Science and Pradice of Mufc, by Sir John 
Hawkins. Jn Five Volumes. 410, Of. 65, boards. (Continued 


from p. 109-) Payne, 
His deduced the hiftory of Church Mafic to the xra of 


the Reformation, when the form of the choral. fervice 
was no longer prefcribed by the old ritual, Sir John Hawkins 
fufpends for a while the profecution of that fubject, and re- 
fumes, at the beginning of the third volume, the account of 
the fecular mufic in this country.. He obferves, that till about 
the commencement of the fixteenth century, it does not ap- 
pear that any one of the Englifh mafters had attempted to 
emulate the Flemings or the Italians in the compofition of ma- 
drigals, but that fongs and ballads, with eafy tunes adapted to 
them, muft always have been a favourite fpecies of general 
entertainment. Notwithftanding their frequency, however, 
we are informed that very few of them now remain with the 
mufic annexed, and thofe are only to be found in odd part 
books, written without bars, and with ligatures, in a cha- 
racter fo obfolete, that all hope of recovering them, or of 
rendering intelligible any of the popular tunes in ufe before 
the middie of the fixteenth century, muft be entirely aban- 
doned. ‘Two of thofe curious compofitions have neverthelefs 
been recovered by means of a manufcript formerly in the col- 
JeGtion of Mr. Ralph Thorefby, which are fuppofed to have 
been fet by William Cornifh of the chapel royal in the reign 
of Henry VIT. The firft is written by Skelton, but the au- 
thor of the fecond is unknown. The compofition is judged, 
however, to. be a fatire on thofe drunken Flemings, who ac- 
companied the princefs Anne of Cleves to England, upon. her 
‘gnarriage with king Henry VII. 
After 
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After thofe two curious monuments of the ancient Englif 
mufic, Sir John Hawkins prefents us with feveral fongs and 
-ballads of thofe times, the recovery of the mere words not 
proving a matter of fo much difficulty as to elude the re- 
fearches of the inquifitive. The firft in the order of arrange- 
“ment appears to be written, as our author obferves, in the 
time of one of the Henrys, and feems to be a fruitlefs prayer, 
t6 ‘avert’ the confequences of pregnaicy. It is fucceeded by 
others chiefly 3 i fhe amorous: ftrain, where the emotions of 
the ‘paffion, in various circumftances, are defcribed with agree- 
able fimplicity. “The next that occur are two fhort poems, 
fuppofed to relate to Anne Boleyn, and conjectured to be even 
written by her, a fhort time before her execution. Examples 
of ‘feéveral others, on different fubjeéts, all copied from ma- 
nufcripts, aré afterwards inferted, on which the author makes 
pettinent remarks. ‘In’a few -of thofe poems both the fenti- 
ment and expreffion are indelicate, and fometimes even pro- 
faves but it ‘isa fufficient apology for admitting them into 
the work, that they are highly charadteriftic of the manners 
of the timés in which they were written. 

Sir John Hawkins next prefents us with a. variety of- tic 
fimfle extratts, exhibiting a feries. of chara@ters ufed for the 
purpole of mufical notation, from the eleventh to the fourteenth - 
century, as they are to be found in, the feveral books of .of- 
fices' adapted to the Romith fervice. It Appears from thofe cu- 
rious fpecimens, that the fymbols of mufical notation were ex- 
tremely AyGuating, from the time of their..being invented b 
Guido, till they began to acquire a ftability foon after the origm 
of printing ; and our author obferves with refpeét to the {mall- 
néfs of the intervals, that it. may be queftioned whether the 
notes’ are intended to figni fy any morc than certain infleétions 
of the voice, fo ncarly, approaching to monotony, that the ut- 
terance of them may rather be -called reading than finging,— 
He afterwards enters upon a hiftorical detail, of the objectigns 
againft antiphonal finging, the origin of which practice, as he 
fhews in a preceding part of the work, was derived from the 
churches of the Eaft. Among thole who expreffed their dif 
approbation of the ufe of mufic in cathedral worthip, our 
author mentions St. Jerom, Ifidore of Seville, Rabanus Maurus, __ 
Thomas Aquinas, Cornelius Agrippa, the celebrated Erafmus, 
and others. 

With refpea to the arguments produced by thofe_writers our 
author juftly obferves, * that they feem Icfs calculated to con- 
vince the ‘feafon ‘than ‘to inflame thé ‘paffions cf thofe who 
fhould attend fo them’; ‘that “allowing them all’ their weight, 
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they conclude rather againft the abufe of finging than the 
practice itfelf: and that all thofe writers who have been thus. 
free in their cenfures of church-mufic, were not fo well tkilled 
in the fcience as to be juftifiable for pretending to give any 
opinion at all about it.’ 

As we advance a few pages farther in this volume, we meet . 
with an account of the fplendid manner in which divine fer. 
vice was celebrated, even in domeftic chapels, in the fixteenth 
century. The inftances of magnificence adduced by our au- 
thor are thofe of cardinal Wolfey, and the earl of Northum- 
berland; the latter of which is copied from a, manufcript of 
the Percy family. This hiftorical document, relates to the re>,, 
gulations and eftablifhment of the houthold of Henry Algernon 
Percy, the. fifth earl of Northumberland, at. his caftles, of 
Wrefill and Lekingfield i in Yorkthire, begun in the year 15 ta, 
From which it appears, that the earl had his, dean an; fub=* 
dean of the chapel, a gofpeller and piftoler, gentlemen and. 
children of the chapel, an organift, and, in fhort, the. fame, 
officers and retainers as were employed in the royal and other. 
chapels. 

After delineating with accuracy the different choral rituals, 
of the Lutheran and Calviniftic churches, as prefcribed by the 
fathers of the Reformation, our author obferves, that by. 
the followers of Calvin, the Pfalms of David were the only: 
part of divine fervice allowed to be fung, and this too in a 
méatiner fo fimple and plain, that the whole congregation. 
might j join init. “The Lutherans, on the contrary, affefled in 
great meafure the pomp and magnificence of the Roman wor 
fhip ; adhering not only to the ufe of the organ and other in- 
ftruments, but adopting a kind of mufic not much lefs arti- - 
ficial in, its contexture than that of the church of Rome. 
From the evidencé produced, it is unquleftionable that Luther 
was a ‘paffionate admirer of mufic, as well as a proficient in 
the fcience ; and there appears to be the ftrongeft reafon for 
our author’s opinion, that the ritual of this reformer’s churcli 
was either’ compofed by himfelf, or under his immediate di- 
rettion. 

In the‘courfe of the narrative we meet with fome particulars 
relative to Don Nicola Vicentino, a mufical writer of the fix. 
feenth century ; concerning whofe difpute with Don Vincenzio 
Lufitano, we infert the following account, drawn up by hime 
felfas a matter of curiofity, and little Known, 


«* I Don Nicola, being at Rome in the-year of our Lord 155% 
and being at a, private academy where was finging, in.our dif- 
courfe on the fubje&t of mufic, a difpute arofe between the re- 
verend Don Vincenzio Lufitanio and myfelf, chiefly to this ef- 
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fet. ‘Don Vincenzio afferted that the mufic now in ufe was 
of the diatonic genus, and J on the contrary maintained that 
what we now. practife is 4, commixture of all the three genera, 
namely, the chromatic, the enarmomic, and the diatonic, | 
fhall not mention the words that pafied between -us in.the courfe 
of this difpute, bat for brevity’s fake proceed to tell that we laid 
a wager of two golden crowns, and chofe two judges to deter- 
mine the queftion, from whofe fentence it was agreed between 
us there fhould be no appeal. 

** Of thefe oar judges the one was the reverend Meffer Bar- 
tholomeo Efcobedo, prieft of the diocefe of Segovia, the other 
was Meffer Ghifilino Dancherts, a clerk of the diocefe of Leige, 
both fingers ia the. chapel of his holinefs; and in the prefence’ 
of the moft illuftrious and mot reverend Jord: ‘Hyppolito da Efte, 
cardinal of Ferrara, my lord and maiter, and of many learned 
perfons, and in the hearing, of all the fingers, this queftion 
was agitated in the chapel.of his holinefs, each of us, the 
parties, offering reafons, and. arguments in fupport of his, 
opinion. 

‘«¢ Tt fortuned that at one fitting, for there were many, when 
the cafdinal of Ferrara was prefent, one of our judges, namely, 
Ghifilino; being prevented, by bufinefs of. his own, goald not 
attend. I therefore on the fame day fent, him: a letter, inti- 
mating that in the prefence of the cardinal | had proved to Don 
Vincenzio that the mufic now in ufe was not fimply the diatonic 
as, he. had-afferted, but that the fame was a mixture of the 
chromatic and enarmonic with the-diatonic, Whether Don 
Vincenzio had any information that I had wrote thus to Ghi- 

lino I know. not, bot he alfo wrote ty him, and alter-a few 
days both the judges were unanimous, and gave fentence! again 
me, as.every One may wee)» 

‘© This fentence im writing, figned by the above-named 
judges, they fent to’the-cardinal of Ferrara, and the fame.)was 
delivered to him in.my prefence by the hand of my adverfary 
Don Vincenzio. My lotd having red the fentence, told ‘me f 
was condemned, and immediately | paid the two colden crowns. 
J} will net sehearfe the complaints of the cardinal to Don Vin- 
cenzio of the wrong the judges had done me, becaufe 1 would 
tather have lojt 100 crowns than that occafion fhould have been 
given to fuch a prinice to utter fach words concerning meas he 

was neceffitated to ufe in the hearing of fuch arid fosmany wit- 
nefes as were then prefent.. I will not enumerate the many re- 
quefts that my adverfary made to the cardinal to deliver: back 
the fentence of my unrighteous judges ; L however obtained his 
permiffion to print it and poblifh it to the world, upon which 
Don Vincenzio redoubled his efforts to get it out of his hands, 
and for that purpofe applied for many days to Monfignor Pre- 


pofte de Troti, to whom the cardinal had commited the care of | 
the fame.” 
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~The moft celebrated muficians whom we find mentioned 
about the middle and towards the end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, are Giofeffo Zarlino, of Chioggia, Vintentio Galite?, of 
Florence, and Francifcns Sgtinas, a native of Burgos in Spain, 
who, though blind from his infancy, became not only a 
great mufician, but a proficient it the learned languages, and 
the philofephy of thofe times. The following lines in_ his 
praife were written by Johannes Scribanius, his contenv- 
porary. 
‘ Tirefiz quondam czco penfaverat au@or 
Natu:z damnum munere fatidico, 
Luminis amiffi jacturam cecus Homerus 
be Pignore divini fuftinet ingenii. 
Democritus vifu cernens languefcere mentis 
‘Vires, tanc oculos eruit ipfe fbi. 
His ita:'dum noétz mentis conftaret acumen, 
Corporis equanimi damna tulere fai, 
Unus at hic magnus pro multis ecce Salinas 
Orbatus vifu, preftat utrumque fimol.,’ 


Salinas was the inventor of an inftrament or diagram’ for 
determining the confonances and diffonances in mufic ; but it 
has fince been difcevered, as the hiftorian obferves, that thofe 
_qualities may be demonftrated with an equal degree of certainty 
bythe forty feventh propofition of the firff book of Euclid. 
The author of this cifcovery was Mr. John Harrington, a copy 
of whofe curious letier on that fubjed to fir IG@ac Newton, with 
the.anfwer, ,is infested in 9 note. | 

In the fame century flourifbed the famous Paleftrina, whos 

juftly confidered as the greateft of; all church muficians. ‘This 
extraordinary perfon, whofe name «was’Giovanni Pierluigi da 
Paleftrina, was born at Pranefte, corruptly ‘called Paleftrina, 
and fiill more corruptly Paleftina. He is faid to have adopted 
fo exquifite a ftyle of harmony, that in a mafs campofed on 
purpofe, fang before pope Marcellus Cervinus, and the col- 
lege of cardinals, the aftonifhment excited by his perform- 
ance, induced that pontiff to alter the intention he had of 
enforcing the bull of John XXII. which entirely abolifhed 
church-mufic under the penalty of .excommunication,, It 
would be unpardonable not to mention, .on.this occafion, the 
wooden print in. page 173, reprefenting Paleftrina. offering his 
book of maffes to the pope. Fhe defign is beautiful, and 
has been copied, for this work, by Mr. Hodgfon, with fuch a 
fuperior degree of excellence, as mult excite im every be- 
holder the higheft opinion of his genius and imitative ta- 
lents, 
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The firft Englifh mufician. of eminence, after the Refornt- 
ation, was John Marbeck, of Windfor; a man to whom, out 
author obferves, church-mufic is under greater obligations 
than the world is fenfible of. ‘To this perfon, and not to 
Tallis, Sir John Hawkins afcribes the cathedral mufical fervice 
of the church of England; and he adds, that the mutfical 
notes to the preces, fuffrages, and refponfes, as they are at 
this day fung in the choral fervice, were likewife of his com- 
pofition. This ingenious mufician narrowly efcaped martyr- 
dom, for copying with his own hand an epiftle of Calvin againft 
the mals. 

The next Englifh mufician is Chriftopher Tye, born at 
Winchefter, who was mufical preceptor to prince Edward, and 
probably to the other children of Henry VIII, Our author 
prefents us with a curious dialogue, in a dramatic ftyle, be- 
tween that prince and Tye on the fubje& of mufic; but for 
this we refer our readers to the work. 

Another of the moft eminent muficians of England was 
Thomas Tallis, who flourifhed about the middle of the fix- 
teenth century. The hiftorian obferves concerning him, that 
his ftuidies feem to have been wholly devoted to the fervice of 
thie church, for his name is not to be found to any other 
mufical compofitions, Contemporary with Tallis, was Ri- 
chard Farrant, another compofer for the church; Robert 
Parfons, or Perfons, organift of Weftminfter Abbey; and 
William Bird, author of various mufical compofitions. About 
the fame time lived Alfonfo Ferabofco, of Italian parents, but 
born at Greenwich in Kent; and a few years later, William 
Blitheman, a gentleman of queen Elizabeth’s chapel. This 
mufician was the mafter of John Bull, another cultivator of 
the fcience, who was born in Somerfethhire about the year 
1563. Bull was the firft Grefham profeffor of mafic, and was 
appointed to that ftatiom upon the fpecial recommendation of 
queen Elizabeth ; with this indulgence, that being unable to 
read his le€tures in Latin, he was permitted to deliver them 
in his‘native tongue, ‘The next in the catalogue of Englifh 
muficians, are, John Dowland the famous lutenift, born in 
1562; and Peter Philips, better known by the name of Pietro 
Philippi, an excellent compofer of vocal mufic both facred 
and profane; ‘Thomas Morley, one of the gentlemen of queen 
Elizabeth’s chapel, and author of a well known treatife on the 
fubje& of pradical mufic, and other works. 

_ Paffing over William Bathe, an obfcure perfon, whofé name 
our author feems to admit only on account of the few particu- 
‘Jars mentioned of him in the Biographia Britannica, the next 
we find is John Mundy, organiit, firft of Eton college, and af- 
terwards 
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terwards of ‘thé chapel of Windfor, reputed an excellent mu- 
fician, and the author of a few compofitions in that art. He 
is fucceeded by Thomas Weelkes organift of Winchelter, and 
likewife author of fome excellent madrigals, 

The perfon who next attracts our regard is John Milton, .the 
father of the celebrated poet, who, though not a mufician by 
profeffion, is faid to have been eminent in the fcience. By 

what means he acquired a knowledge of mufic, we are not in- 
formed, but there remains no doubt of his proficiency, His 
name is prefixed to feveral of the pfalm-tunes, publifhed by 
Thomas Ravenfcroft in 1633, particularly that named the 
York tune. In the Triumphs of Oriana is a madrigak for five 
voices, diftinguifhed by the fame fignature; as are likewife: fe- 
veral fongs for five voices, in a collefiion intitled, ‘ The Tears 
or Lamentations of a Sorrowful Soule.’ To thefe inftances,of 
his mufical talents, our author fubjoins, from. unqueftionable 
authority, that he compofed an In Nomine of forty parts, for 
which he was rewarded by a Polifh prince, to whom he prefented 
it, with a golden medal and chain. 

We afterwards meet with an account of John Coperario, a 
celebrated artift on the viol da gamba, and a good compofer 
for'that inftrument, as well as for the lute. He taught mufic 
to the children of James I. and is faid to have particularly ex- 
celled in fantazias for viols in many parts :—Edward Bevin, a 
matt eminently fkilled in the knowledge of praG@ical compo 
fition :-—T'homas Batefon, an excellent vocal compofer, or- 
ganift of the cathedral church of Chefter :—Thomas Tom- 
kins, defcended of a family which, our author obferves, feems 
to have produced more muficians than any in England :— 
Nicholas Laniere, an Italian by birth, but who lived and died 
in this country :—George Ferebe, minilter of Bifhops Cannings, 
Wilts, and well fkilled in mufic. 

The biographical memoirs contained in this part. of the 
work, which muft have been colleéted with great induftry, and 
of which we have only mentioned a few outlines, bring the 
hiftory of theoretic and praétical muficians, in clo/e fucceflion, 
down to the end of the fixteenth century. Having arrived at 
this period, Sir John Hawkins fufpends the narrative, to take 
a review of the ftate of mufic in this country, during the age 
of’ which he had laft treated, and to afcertain with greater 
precifion the general knowledge and proficiency im the art 
at that time. In this retrofpe€tive. enquiry -he difcovers, 
as ufual, the great extent of his élaborate refearches ; 
but for the numerous particulars which are the object of 
inveftigation, we muft refer our readers to the .work 5 a$ 
well as for pertinent obfervations, on the Englifh poetry 
Vou, XLII. April, 1777. T of 
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of the fame period, which is treated in a fubfequent 
chapter, 

The author next enquires into the origin of the opera and 
oratorio, with the invention of recitative ; on which interefting 
fubjeéts he continues to difcover and communicate extenfive 
information, intermixed with a variety of judicious fentiments 
and remarks. ‘The fame impartial eulogium is due to the ac- 
count afterwards given of the rife of pfalmody, and the ac- 
curate hiftory of its progrefs; as weil as to the enquiry into 
the origin of the Englith cathedral fervice, and the perfpicuous 
deduGtion of its gradual improvement, during feveral years 
after the Reformation. We may add, that the great extent of 
the author’s hiftorical refearches into thofe parts of Englith 
antiquities, conneéted with the fubje& of mufic, is no lefs 
apparent, from the many particulars afterwards mentioned re- 
fpeting parifh-clerks, and their office, with which the prefent 
volume concludes. 

That we might, as much as feemed confiftent with a faith- 
fal account, comprife the analyfis of this extenfive work within 
moderate limits, we have induftrioufly avoided giving any ex- 
tract which would have lengthened our Review. We ought 
however to acknowledge, that in confequence of this expe- 
dient, our readers are deprived of much pleafure, which they 
would otherwife have reaped from innumerable paflages of 
this hiftory. 

i [ To be continued. | 





Experiments and Obfervations on different kinds of Air, Vol. III. 
By jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. 8v0. 65. boards. Johnfon, 


SINCE the dawn of experimental. philofophy, there is no 

period in which natural knowledge has been fo fuccefsfully 
cultivated as within thefe few years; nor, perhaps, any per- 
fon that has either made greater or more rapid progrefs in 
fcientific difcoveries than the author under confideration. In 
the two preceding volumes of this work, he inveftigated the 
nature of air, with a degree of accuracy and precifion not in- 
ferior to what might be expedted in fubjeéts of the moft pal- 
pable kind; and he continues to difplay the fame {pirit of en- 
quiry in the experiments and obfervations which he now pre- 
fents to the public. 

Section I, treats of the Produ@ion of Dephlogifticated Air 
from feveral Metals.—From the detail of the experiments, it 
appears that Dr. Prieftley has difcovered a method of deter- 
mining the quantity of phlogifton which each fpecies of metal 
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contains, with the quantity of pure earth that remains after all 
the phlogifton is expelled, and likewife the quality of it, with 
refpect to its convertibility into air. 

Seét. II. Of the Phenomena which attend the Solution of 
fome of the Semi-metals in Spirit of Nitre. 

Set, IIT. Of the Produétion of dephlogifticated Air from 
earthy fubftances. 

Sea. IV. An Attempt to afcertain the Quantity of Spirit of 
Nitre in a given Quantity of dephlogifticated Air. 

The fifth fe&tion contains Obfervations on Re/fpiration, and 
the Ufe of the Blood, in which the ingenious author endea- 
vours to eftablifh a new hypothefis refpecting this curious ,and 
much contefted fubje&t of phyfiology. According to the expe- 
riments on which Dr. Pricftley founds his opinion, refpiration 
is a phlogiftic procefs, affecting air in the fame manner as 
every other procefs of this kind; diminifhing the quantity of 
it in acertain proportion, leffening its fpecific gravity, anc 
rendering it unfit for refpiration or inflammation, but leaviag 
it in a ftate capable of being reftored to a tolerable degree of 
purity by agitation in water, &c. In refpe& of the blood, he 
fuppofes that one great ufe of it muft be to difcharge the 
phlogifton with which the animal fyftem abounds, imbibing it 
in the courfe of its circulation, and imparting it to the air, 
in the lungs, where it is nearly brought into contact with that 
element. He alfo confirms by experiment, that itis-really the 
air, ating by meansof the ferum, that gives the florid colour 
to the blood. 

Se&t. VI. Mifcellaneous Experiments and Obfervations re- 
lating to dephlogifticated Air. 

Seé&t. VII. Of the Influence of Oil of Turpentine and Spirit 
of Wine on common Air. 

Se&. VIII. Milcellancous Experiments relating to common 
Air. 


Se&t. IX. Of the Impregnation of Water with nitrous 
Air, 


Se&t. X. Of the Abforption of nitrous Air by Oils, Spirit of 
Wine, and cauftic Alcali. 

Seé&t. XI. Of the Phenomena attending the Abforption of 
nitrous Air by acid Liquors. 

Seé&t. XII. Of the Proceffes by which nitrous Air is brought 
into a State in which a Candle will burn in it -with an ens 
larged Flame produced by the Solution of Metals inthe nitrous 
Acid, 

Seét, XIII. Of the Phenomena attending the Diminution of 
nitrous Air by Iron Filings and Brimftone, and alfo by Liver of 
Sulphur, 


T 2 Se&. 
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Se&. XIV. Of the Diminution of nitrous Air in confe- 
quence of its being confined in a Bladder in certain Cir- 
cumftances. 

Se&. XV. Of the nitrous Acid extraéted from nitrous Air, 
by a Decompofition with Common, or Dephlogifticated Air. 
~ 'Seét. XVI. Mifcellaneous Experiments relating to. nitrous 
Air: 

-'Se&. XVII. An Account of fome . Experiments, made in 
‘Confequence of an Attempt to confiiie the nitrous acid Vapour 
by means of animal Oils.’ 

Se&. XVHI. Obfervations on the nitrous acid Vapour, 

Se, XIX: Of the’ Saturation: of Water with. nitrous Va- 
potir. 

Seti XX. Oftthe leeppegnitiots of Oils; and of Spirit of Wine, 
with thenitrous Vapour. 

Sek XKI2 Of the mpregnation of Acids, &c. with, the 
nitrous Vapors om ic 

"See. XXII.) Of the Aion of nitrous Vapour upon fome folid 
SoBftances. 

® Seét. XXIII. Varkods Obfervations: relating to the, procefs 
for making Spirit of Nitre; :andito the. nitrous Acide 5 mine 

‘Sc&s XXIV, Obfervations relating» to, the, Coloun, and 
Strength of the nitrous Acid, according, to different, Ciceum- 
ftances in the Procefs for making ik,‘ : 

Se&. XXV. Of the Effeéts of: the: Solution. of Bifmuth, and 
of Diftillation, on‘thesritrous Acid.) © 

“Se@. XXXVI, Experiments ‘relating: to inflammable, Air. 

Se&. XXVIL. -Obfervations: relating to: visriolic acid, Air. 
“Set. XXVITN: Obfervations relating to fluor Acid,,.. 

Se&t. XXIX. Experiments relating) to. marine.acid Air, .. 

Se&. XXX. Experiments’on the: Mixture of different, Kinds 
of Air, that have'no mutual Aion. '. 

Se&. XXXI. Of the Effe&ts of Fixed Air on Vegetation, and 
the Colour of Rofe Leaves. 

Sect. XXXII. Obfervations relating to. the Produ@ion, . or 
Non-production of Air; in various Circumftances. 

Seé&t. XXXII. Mifcellancous Experiments. 

The volume concludes with an Appendix, containing Let- 
ters; from different perfons, to Dr, Prieftley, on the fabjefs of 
his inveftigation.- We are forry to. underftand that fo,accurate 
and ingenious ‘an’ experimentalift: propofes. to ..difcontinus,, at 
leaft for fome ‘tine, the: profecution. of enquiries which have 
enlarged the bounds of:philofophy'; but it is to be: hoped, .if he 
faould not refume the fubje&, that the laudable fpirit of ob- 
fervation, which he has already excited, willnot likewife ceafe 
to operate for the farther advancement of fcience. 
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Medical Infiru&ions towards the Prevention, aud Cure of Chronic or 
Slow Difeafes peculiar to Women, By John Leake, M. D. 8vo. 
6s. boards, Baldwin. 


MEaical writers may be diftinguifhed into two claffes ssthofe 
who addrefs: themfelves to\:perfons of the faculty only, 
and thofe who chiefly dedicate their obfervations to fuch/as’are 
unacquainted with phyfic. ‘Though it is by the former clas 
alone that the fcienceshas' been improved; and its; sprin- 
ciples acquired any ‘{tabiliry, it: would be hard to exclude the 
latter from that fhare of praife, to which at, leaft: their, bene- 
volent intentions feem: juftly to entitle them. | When ia.-this 
refpect we recognize ‘their merit, however, we have perhaps 
made retribution to the utmoft extent of their deferts. »For, 
admitting that their injunaions «may sy in. many cafess: be 
adopted with fuccefs, there is ground)tu apprehend, that, 
upon the whole, the attempt of accommodating medical, pre- 
cepts to every capacity, is produtive of more. detrimentothan 
advantage to the public. Let it be acknowledged; ar the. fame 
time, that fuch an attempt is likely to prove more> beneficial 
in refpect of the difeafes of women, than ,of others:which are 
common to both fexes'; not fo much on account. of its ex- 
ploding vulgar errors, which, being chiefly {peculative, have 
little influence on praétice, as of giving thofe a chance, of 
curing their own complaints, who might. otherwife conceal 
them, from modefty, till they had become: irremediable, 

A few years ago, Dr. Leake publifhed Pra@ical. Ob/ervations 
on the Child-bed Fever, in which he alfo:-confidered fuch-other 
acute Gitesos, as are moft fatal to women during the ftate of 
pregnaney *; and he: comprehendsy : tm (the | prefent streatife, 
the remaining difeafes of the fex.. Honght to beiremarked, as 
an inftance: of ‘his canddur, ‘that: he cacknowledges the great 
merit of Dr. Manning’s treatife on. female. difeafés ; and} in- 
deed ‘the’ opinion whichche’ exprefles in favour of that work is 
fuch, that he feems to have entered) On the © fubject. of: the 


-chrBehe UilenTeset women, merely becaufe the above mentioned 


performance was calculated for the medicah paateiions rather 
than the perufal of *he female reader. 52). .j) 
~ The firkt chapter of this: work containsoan account “of the 
menftrual’ difcharpe,> with its commencement, ') termination, 
and various morbid ‘irregularities, » ‘Thefecond chapter is em- 
ployéd ‘on the difeafes of the womb, ‘and-its: :contiguous parts. 
the thitd is of greater extent; and even indudes difeafes which 
cannot juitty be tonfidered: ‘as peculiar tocwomens The fub- 
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jeéts of this chapter are, difeafes of the ftomach and bowels, 
nervous diforders, confumption, dropfy, cuticular and glan- 
dular difeafes, effects of the paffions, and various nonenatu- 


rals, with thofe of fimple medicines in the prevention and 
cure of chronic difeafes. 


In a work that is written upon the plan of this treatife, we 
ought not to look for novelty of obfervation fo much as for 
fimplicity of ftyle, with a faithful detail of defcriptions, re- 
marks, and precepts, divefted as much as poffible of technical 
terms. That the author has fufficiently well acquitted him- 
felf in thofe refpects, without offending againft delicacy, will, 
we doubt not, be acknowledged by thofe who perufe the 
work, of which the following extra& may ferve as a fpe- 
cimen. 


* So long as the prime of life continues, together with that 
extraordinary natural faculty of preparing redundant blood for 
the fervice of the child; fo long its circulating force will be 
more than equal to the flender refiftance of the uterine veflels, 
and the ‘menfes will continue to flow; but when they become 
fo firm and ftrong, from the eff:& of age, that the current of 
blood, now diminifhed in quantity, is infufficient to force them 
open; then the periodical difcharge will totally ceafe, 

« At this time, the female conilitution is in a ftate, the very 
reverfe of what happened to it at maturity, when the difcharge 
firft appeared ; fo that the circulating force of the blood and re- 
fifting power of its veffels, may be fimply confidered as an un- 
equal ballance to each other, at different periods of life; pro- 
ducing thofe two natural changes in the body, which bring 
on the menfes at maturity, and carry them off in advanced 
age, as the one or other alternately prevail. 

« The mafs of blood being the fource from which the pe- 
riodical difcharge is derived; and, from that failure of appetite 
and digeftion which prevails in advanced age; it will then gra- 
dually become lefs copious; fo that, the monthly returns will 
be more irregular, both as to quantity, and the time of their 
duration. 

‘ Thus the tide of nature being turned, and as it were on 
the ebb; this long accyftomed evacuation will entirely ceafe ; 
and with it the faculty of having children. Hence, from a 
diffipation of the blood and juices, and the confequent empti- 
nefs, and rigidity of their vefiels, they will gradually fhrink 
up and contract ; fo that inftead of the wonted frefhnefs and 
{moothnefs of the fkin when replete with moifture; age, and 
wrinkles, thofe unwelcome intruders, will come at laf. 

¢ At this critical time of life, the female fex are often vifited 
with various difeafes of the chronic kind: I have obferved, 
more women die about this age, than at any other period, 
during the years of maturity ; for, as many conftitutional in- 
firmities, 
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firmities, or hereditary diforders were relieved by the firft ap- 
proach of the menfes ; fo they often return at the ceffation of 
that difcharge. If, for inftance, the patient had naturally weak 
Jungs, pains ather ftomach, head-ache, or complaints in the 
breaft or bowels inclining her to a confumption ; fhe will pro- 
bably, now again, be attacked with thofe diforders more vio- 
lently than ever. 

‘ Several, indeed, who have lived temperately, and are na- 
turally very healthy, efcape without much inconvenience ; and 
I have known fome delicate women inclined to hyfterics, and 
nervous diforders, who were relieved by this change, and be- 
came much more ftrong and healthy than before ; whilft others, 
on the contrary, of a fanguine contftitution, who ufed little ex- 
ercife, and indulged their appetites to excefs, often fuffered fe- 
verely at this jun&ture, particularly when bleeding and evacu- 
ations had been negleéted. 

* Some are fubjeé to pain and giddinefs of the head, hyfteric 
diforders, colic pains, and a female weaknefs. The bleedin 
piles, a ftranguary, and intolerable itching at the neck of the 
bladder and contiguous parts, are often very troublefome to 
others. The rheumatifm and fcurvy, attended by their feveral 
fymptoms, viz. pains in the limbs, ulcers in the legs, and 
‘e7uptions on the fkin, at this time frequently appear; alfo ob- 
ftructions of the glands, with the moft grievous and diftreffin 
of all human maladies, cancerous tumors of the breaft and 
womb, 

* Women are likewife fometimes affe€ted with low fpirits and 
melancholy ; which, together with the principal diforders al- 
ready mentioned, will hereafter be particularly confidered under 
their proper titles. It will now be fufficient to point out, ina 
general way, thofe methods which have been found moft fuccefs- 
ful in affording relief at this critical juncture; on a due at- 
tention to which, their future health greatly depends. 

‘ Perhaps it may appear extraordinary that fo many diforders 
fhould happen from a change fo ufual with every female; but 
it would be unreafonable to expect that nature fhould always be 
obedient to her own laws, when they are fo often interrupted and 
tranfgrefled from the many exceffes introduced by luxury, and 
the irregularity of the paffions.’ 


It is obfervable, that in treating of nervous diforders, Dr. 
Leake mentions the power of mufic in curing thofe who have 
been bitten by the tarantula, But he ought to have placed 
this fuppofed fa& among the vulgar errors; fince it has been 
repeatedly exploded by modern enquirers, of unexceptionable 
authority.. With refpe& to the numerous and profufe quo- 
tations trom the poets, which he has admitted into the work, 
we fhall leave him to the cenfure or approbation of his female 
readers, whom it feems to have been his intention to amufe, as 
well as inftruct, 
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Travels through the Bannat of Temefwar, Tranfylvania, and 
Hungary, in the Year 1770. Deferibed in a Series of Letters to 
Prof, Ferber, onthe Mines and Mountains of thefe different Coun- 
tries, by Baron Inigo Born. To which is added, John James 
Ferber’s Mineralogical Hiftory of Bohemia. Tranflated from 
the German, 4yR. E. Rafpe. 80, 55. boards. Kearfley. 


ME: Ferber, the author of the work which we reviewed 

in our laft Number, publifhed baron Born’s Letters on 
Hungary, &c. in the fame manner as’ that gentleman’ had 
done with his Italian Letters ; and thus by the endeavours of 
théfe two ingenious friends the world ‘has’ been favoured with 
many valuable acquifitions to {cience. | Baron Born, counfellor 
of the royal mines in Bohemia, feems to have been infpired ex- 
a&ly with the fame fpirit which animates Mr. Ferber ; and thefe 
great _mineralogifts by communicating their ideas to each other, 
muft of courfe fpeak with equal difcernment and perfpicuity in 
their fcience: There is this difference to be obferved, that Mr. 
Ferber wrote in a country where every fubjeét, except that of na- 
tural hiftory, was exhaufted by former travellers; he theréfore 
was obligéd to confine himfelf entirely to mineralogy, and to write 
a work which illiterate and fuperficia} readers will throw afide as 
tedious and unentertaining. On the contrary, Tranfylvania and 
Hungary are little known to the enlightened weftern world, 
and baron Born has fometimes interfperfed the abftrufe fcien- 
tifical parts of his book with accounts of the inhabitants, their 
manners, drefles, and dwellings ; ; amethod which certainly 
deferves great commendation, as it is founded on that excellent 
Horatian rule: 


Omne tulit punfum, qui mifeuit utile dulci. : 


Mr. Rafpe, the tranflator of Ferber’s Letters, has likewife 
given us thofe of baron Born, with large explanatory notes, 
which form a fet of new obfervations in mineralogy, andoa 
‘copious and inftrufive index, exaGly upon the plan of that, 
which we recommended in our account of Ferber’s Letters. 
The preface to that work was a general view of the late im- 
provements in mineralogy, and a plan for its future enlarge- 
ment.’ In the fame mariner; in the preface to Born’s Letters, 
Mr. Rafpe gives a profpe& of the prefent ftate of the art of 
mining, points ont the means of bringing-it to perfection, and 
defcribes the metallic mountains and their veins; Weomay 
look on this preface, rather as an inftru€tive effay on the fub- 
je&, containing the refule of a long experience, of extenfive 
reading, and of the modern difcoveries .in’ mineralogy. Mr. 
Rafpe fets out with obferving that it has tong been the fate of 
the 
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the moft ufeful arts, to remain negleéted in their infant ftate» 
in the hands of ignorant labourers, or prefumptuous quacks: 
Wants and accidents firft gave rife to various arts, which af- 
terwards caufed their inventors to be immortalifed and deified ; 
but a few individuals foon hoarded up their little ftock of 
knowledge, and by that means prevented its encreafe. It was 
owing to this that the arts which render life more comfortable, — 
were formerly in high eiteem, and prattifed by princes, » The 
hard Jabour which the arts required was left to flaves, who 
being deftitute of liberty and property, drudged on in.a dull, 
{tubborn, habitual manner, averfe to, every improvement. 
The univérfal connection of mankind -in the beft times of the 
Greck and Roman republics, ferved to improve the arts, even 
_under the above difadvantages; but they fell. into cootempt 
foon after, and remained neglected, till fcience, came.to their 
affiftance, and placed them on a firm,bafis,. by laying, down 
their true principles with exa€tnefs and perfpicuity.. The, art 
of war, the nautical, and many mechanical arts are-upon.that 
footing at prefent in England ; but the art of mining, which is 
treated mathematically, and ftudied upon regular principles in 
. Germany, is little known to us, under this improved, ferm. 
Mr. Rafpe clearly fhews that many circumftances: have, con- 
curred to make that country the feat of the art of mining ; 
and enumerates many eminent men of learning, by whofe, jaf- 
fiftance it has been-brought to its prefent ftate. The. differ- 
ent branches: of .this art are, 1. The art. of working and 
building the miness.2. The art of ,exteacting and feparating 
the.metals from ‘heterogeneous fubftances ; and, 3~ Theart!of 
inveftigating, difcovering, and purfuing the metallic, veins,and 
mineral fubftances under ground. A ‘fkilful application of na- 
tural philofophy and mathematics ; a knowledge of chemiftry, 
and metallurgy;;:and:a thorough acquaintance with mineralogy 
upon the bett principles, are requifite in‘ the proper execution 
of thefe feveralrrarts. - After laying down Mr. Ferber’s and 
Giovanni Ardwino’s idea of primitive and fecondary:moun- 
tains, Mr. Rafpe mentions a few of the moft general>roles 
which have’ been vobferved in Germany, Sweden, and Hun- 
gary with regard to’ the courfe of the: metallic veins inythefe 
mountains, and by'the help of which the art of mining:is 
now carried on ‘in thofe countries.» It is evident that'a Bet- 
ter acquaintance’ with the ftratification: and different native 
places of minerals; in a word, a better /jjftem of the earth than 
has hitherto. been publifhed, would give the art of mining 
its greateft perfection. Mr. Rafpe propofes foons to publith 
fuch a defirable work, and (at the end of his preface) invites:the 
friends of fcience to fupport him in the undertaking.» His 
knowr 
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known abilities give us room to hope that it will be 
worthy of the attention of the public; and the orological 
tables which form an appendix to his preface, may give every 
reader a convincing fpecimen of his fkill, and of his clear fyf- 
tematical ideas.—So much for the advantages of this Englifh 
tranflation. 

Baron Born defecribes his travels in twenty-three Letters, 
written between June and Odtober, 1770. - From the contents 
of thefe, our readers will be able to form fome idea of the 
importance of the whole work, ina (cientifical refpedt. 

The ift Letter is dated from Temefwar, the principal town 
of the Bannat. Baron Born gives an account of his journey to 
this place from Shemniz, in Lower-Hungary, defcribing the na- 
ture of the intermediate country, the villages, and the ftate of 
hofbandry. 

Lett. 2. A general account of the Bannat, which lies in 
45 deg. north lat. on the banks of the Danube, and is de- 
fcribed as a fertile country, where vineyards and mulberry- 
plantations thrive with great luxuriance, and abundance of 
filkworms are bred. 

The civil and military eftablifhments are enumerated, fome 
oeconomical obfervations, and a remark on the unhealthinels 
of Temefwar, fill up the letter. 

Lett, 3. Contains an account of the inhabitants, who are 
of two kinds, Reaixes and Wallachians. The former call them- 
felves Srdi, a word which retains the etymology of Seria. 
This language is a dialect of Slavonic. The Wallachians name 
themfelves Romun, and {peak a language corrupted from Latin 


and mixed with modern Italian words. ‘The account of their 
mode of Jife is entertaining, 


‘ Their manner of living is extremely rough and favage. 
They want religion, arts and fciences. Their children are from 
their firft infancy wafhed every day in the open air, in warm 
water, and then {wathed in coarfe linen or woollen cloth. The 
difference of the feafons and the weather makes herein no dif- 
ference; From the fifth to the twelfth ‘or fourteenth year of 
their age they are left with the herds and flocks to attend them ; 
however, ‘the girls are taught in the fame time wafhing, baking, 
fpinning, making needle-work, weaving, and fo'on. From tne 
14th year they are brought up and employed in hufbandry. 
Kukusuz or maiz is their chief objeé of agriculture. How- 
ever, they fow likewife oats, barley, and corn. They diftil 
fromthe: fruits of trees, which they plant in great plenty, a 
fort of brandy, called rakie, which they are very fond ‘of. 
Their meat is as fimple as their drefs. Bifcuit of coarfe grinded 
maiz, baked under afhes, which they call malai, fome fiefh, 
milk, cheefe, beans, and other vegetables, are their common 


food. 
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food. Their drefs is various; but generally it confifts of the 
following articles. ‘The men wear long white woollen trowfers, 
as the Hungarians, but wider ; foles of raw tkin tied about the 
feet inftead of fhoes ; a fhirt open on the breaft ; a woollen jacket 
Or coat, tight around the waift, with long fleeves, and a fur cap 
or bonnet for the head. The women have long fhirts down. to 
the ancles; a brown variegated ftriped petticoat open on both 
fides, and tied with a girdle; a waiftcoat or garment of coarfe 
cloth, fomewhat fhorter than the fhirts, and an annular bolfter 
ftuffed with hair or ftraw upon their head, which they cover with 
a woven cloth. The girls go bare-headed. Their ornaments 
confift of ear-rings of white or yellow brafs, of coloured glafs, 
beads, pearls, glafs, feathers, and pieces of money faftened to a 
firing and tied around the head and neck. This ornament 
makes a ringing, fo that a fine dreffed Raize, or Wallachian 
girl, may very often be heard fooner than feen.. ‘They marry 
very young ; and there are married couples, the man not above 
fourteen, the wife even not twelve years of age. Some manual 
arts feem to be peculiar to them. Scarce any where you will 
find a cartwright or a weaver; every Wallachian being a cart- 
wright, and every woman a weaver. No woman is feen going 
about without fome work in hand. What they bring to fale 
they carry on their heads. If they have a child to nurfe, it is 
carried in the fame manner. The fpindle is fticking in their 
girdle, and all the way they are fpinning. All their neceffaries 
are worked up by themfelves. Scarce any tradefmen nor any 
beggars are feen among them. What can I fay to you of their 
religion ? They confefs the non-united Greek religion, Greci 
ritus non unitorum. But in fact, they have fcarce more religion 
than their domeftic animals, except repeated faftings, which al- 
moft take up half the year, and are fo extremely fevere, that 
they dare not eat any meat, eggs, or milk : they fcarce have any 
idea of other religious duties. But in thefe faftings they are fo 
fcrupulous, that they do not break them, even fhould they flight 
every other divine or human law. A robber will never indulge 
himfelf contrary to this abftinence, nor lie with his own or an- 
other man’s wife, for fear that God might in this cafe withdraw 
his bleffing from his trade, What barbarifm! what humiliating 
ideas of the Supreme Being! The igaorance and fuperftition of 
the bonzes cannot poflibly be above that of their popes. Some of 
them are fo ignorant as to be unable to read; what can they 
teach the poor people ? They plow and till théir ground, they 
attend their herds like other. peafants, deal in every trade as 
Jews, and get drunk at the expence of their ftupid parifhioners, 
who fell them their fins, and fancy to be happy and.to be faved 


if they difcharge their own and their deceafed relations fins at a 


good price.’— 


—* The religious rites and ceremonies of this people favour 
rather of Paganifm and Judaifm, than of that religion which 
they profefs. For example; no woman will attempt to kill any 
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animal whatever it be. The bride is on her wedding day, and 
the day before, conftantly hid under a veil) Whoever unveils 
her is entitled to a kifs; and, if fhe defire it, obliged to make 
_her a prefent. The women are in the churches feparated from 
themen. ‘Their funerals are fingular. The corpfe is with dif- 
mal fhrieks breught to the tomb, in which itis funk down as 
foon. as the pope has done with his ritual. Ac this moment the 
friends and relations of the difeafed raife horrid ‘cries. They 
remind the deceafed of his friends, parents, cattle, houfe’ and 
houfhold, and afk for what reafon he left them. As no anfwer 
enfues, the grave is filled up, and a wooden crofs, with a large 
ftone placed at the head, to avoid the dead becoming a wampyr, 
or a ftrolling no&urnal bloodfucker. Wineis thrown upon the 
grave, and franckincenfe, burnt. around it, to.drive away evil 
fpirits.and witches. ‘This.done. they .go home; bake bread of 
wheat flower, which to the expiation of the deceafed they eat, 
plentifally drinking to be the better comforted themfeives. The 
folemn. fhrieks, libations of wine and ‘fumigations about the 
tomb continue during fome days, nay even fome weeks, re- 
peated by the neareft relations. ‘The funeral of a bridegroom’ is 
ftill more folemn. A pole, fome fathoms’ long, is ‘fixed to his 
tomb,’ and the bride hangs on it a garland, a quill, and a white 
handkerchief,—’ | 
—‘ If they engage themfelves in an. indiffoluble .friendthip 
in) life and:death, they put the form of a.crofs.in the veflel or 
the cup from, which they.eat or drink.; :{wearing, everlahting 
fidelity,., This ceremony is never tobe flighted. Ic is generally 
a previous rite to robberies. The fame ceremony is reiorted to 
as the molt efficacious bond; for example, if robbers releafe a 
man, by whom they apprehend to be indi&ted, they oblige 
him to filence by an oath by the crofs, the fale and the bread, 
which they call giurar pe cruce, pe pita, pe fare. Their canon 
Jaw is’ very different from ors. Stealing and adultery are con- 
fidered ‘as trifling crimes, but violating or difhonouring a girl are 
great ones. No murther can be difpenfed with by their popes. 
That difpenfation is réferved to. God alone. However, robberies 
and murthers are extremely common among this.people. The 
reafon isobvious. ‘They have.no true ideas either of God or cf 
the,foul.;, how. fhould not they be wrong in their ideas of the 
focial and political obligations of man? Any phenomenon, or 
effeét of unknown caufes, is confidered by them as a miracle. 
They look upon a folar eclipfe as a fray of the infernal dragon 
with the fun; for that reafon, doring an eclipfe, a great firing 
is heard through the land, to frighten away the dragon, which 
elfe might conquer and devour the fun, and plunge. the world 
into eternal darknefs. The infe&ts which in the. fpring creep 


’ forth from under a rock near Columbacz on the limits of the 


Turkifh dominions, and which greatly annoy their herds, are, 
according totheir opinion, vomited by the devil. Thé holy 
‘knight, St. George, is faidco have cut off his headin a cavern 
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under that rock. A Wallachian ; will neyer cut a {pit of beech 
to roaft his meat on. The reafon is, beech yields i in the {pring 
ared fap, and the fentimental compaffionate.tree weeps thefe 
bloody tears according to the Jearned and profound obfervations 
of the Wallachians, , ae the Turkith bloodhounds ufed to 
cut the {pits for roafling Chriftians from beech-wood. No ca- 

tal punifhment is in greater abhorrence among the Wal- 
owen than that of the rope. The pale and wheel feem pre- 
ferable to it. But why? A rope ties the neck and forces the 
foul out downwards. They call that a moft difguftful impure 
defilement.of the foul, and I call their fingular nicety on that ac- 
count true pfychological materialif{m.’ 


Lett. 4, 5» and 6. dated at Oravitza, give an account of 
the copper-mines in that neighbourhood; alfo of the gold - 
wafhes in a plain between Safka, ‘Oravitza, and# “Boftiia, or 
New Moldava, together with the iron-works of Refhitza. 

Let. 7, from Safka, defcribes the curious copper-thifies and 
ores near that place, as well as the Nature of the metallic rocks 
which contain the veins, 

‘i Jyets 85 from Bofhiak or New Moldava, contains.a “detail 
‘ concerning the veins of copper there 5 as Let. 9. gontains an 
account of thofe at Dognazka. 

Let. ro, from’ Lugos, gives a general defcription of the me- 
thods oféd in fmelting and refining copperin the Bannat’; ‘and 
the latter part relates the’ journey from ‘Dopnazka to’ Liigos. 
Two curious appendixes are’ added, ‘being effays' by different 
hands ;. 1. om a method of foftening copper; and-2: on the 
“gold wafhes in the Bannat, with a\topographical map of that 
part of the country, where they are chiefly found, 

In Lets t4.cdated Nagyag, 1 in.Tranfylvania, baron Born de- 
fcribes the coppet- imines at: Deva, and ihe. famous mineralized 
gold-ore from the: mines of Nagyag. 

Let. 12 and'13, give °an :accoont: of the: gold, mercutial, 
filver, and other mines of’ Tranfylvania, together with fome cu- 
rious remains Of ancient Roman mines. 

Let. 14, Foldwinz, The gold~wathes of Tranfytvania, whieh 
are carried on by gypfies, are defcribed with gredt difeern= 
ment.. ' 

Let. 855 dated, Claufenburg, fpeaks of the fal gemme or 
rock - falt. which is. dug at Torde, 

Let: 165475 and 18, dated .Nagy-Banya, contain. accounts 
of the Bhindoosks at Toroczko,;' "the lead-mines,of,Runda, 
‘the® fale: works at Dees, and the: auriferous filveremines, of 
Nagy-Banya, and Kapnik, © ‘The laft likewife.pives. a. de- 

, fcription: of the method of firing the mines at Felfo-Banya, 
the exainipation of which had néarly coft the author his life, 
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In Let. 19, dated Shemniz, baron Born fpeaks of the lavas 
he found hear Tokay, and the volcanoes of the Carpathian 
hills; and enumerates the copper and iron mines in the 
neighbourhood. 

Let. 20, defcribes the rich gold and filver mines of Lower- 
Hungary, with many valuable mineralogical obfervations. 

Let. 21, is an eflay on the mountains of Hungary and Tran- 
fylvania, and theirs ftrata, which is replete with {cientifical 
knowledge and experience. 

Let. 22, contains a particular defcription of the different 
kind of ores in Lower-Hungary ; and Let. 23, which is the 
laft, gives an account of the mineral collefions at Vienna. 

The whole work is: interfperfed with fuch choice obferv- 
ations, and interefting mineralogical difcoveries, as will 
doubtlefs form. a good and lafting bafis, for a future noble 
fuperftruéture. Our age takes giant-ftrides towards the im- 
provement of fcience in general; but chemiftry and miner- 
alogy feem to be peculiarly favoured by the efforts of Meff. 
Sage, Scheele, Bergman, Gahn, Ferber, Arduino, Rafpe, 
and Born. 

The Mineralogical Hiftory of Bohemia, written by Mr. 
Ferber, which is annexed to thefe Letters, appears to be the 
moft circumftantial and elaborate performance in a mineralo- 
gical refpect, that ever appeared in print. The obfervations 
on the nature, dipping, and direétion of the-veins, on the 
different fpecies of metallic rocks, and on the croffing veins, 
are of furprifing utility to miners in general, and fit for the 
perufal of gentlemen who have mines on their eftates, but do 
not know on what grounds to build their hopes of fuccefs. 
The map or plan of the mountains, their veins and crofs-veins, 
round Joachimfthal in Bohemia, would be a ftriking evidence 
of Mr. Ferber’s merit as a mineralogift, if we had need of any 
fuch proofs after reading his Italian Travels, 
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A Father's Infiru€tions to bis Children : confifting of Tales, Fables, 


and RefieGions, Part Il. fmall 8v0. 25. 6d. fewede 
Johnfon. 


PRECEPTS and maxims of morality are feldom read with 

-pleafure, or make any ftrong and lafting impreffion on 
the mind, if they are delivered in plain and fimple language. 
To render them acceptable, to give them any degree of ef- 
ficacy, we muft place them in an advantageous light, we 
muft reprefent them under pleafing images, we muft have 
recourfe to poetry, to allegory, to fable, &c, 
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A Father's InfiruBions'to his Obildrin. Part Il. . 28% 


In this work the ingenious author * has farnifhed his chit- 
dren with a variety of ufeful inftruBlions, in the form of fhort 
moral tales, calculated to make an impreffion on their infant 
minds, and to cherifh generous and amiable affeétions. 

Bifhop Fleetwood gives us the following in{cription : Rome, 
Infcriptio fub Herma. 


QUISQUIS HOC SUSTULERIT, 
AUT JUSSERIT, 
ULTIMUS SUORUM MORIATUR. 


He adds: ‘¢ Imprecatio graviflima !—amicos & parentes claudat 
fepulchris; mec heredem poft fe relinquat.” Infcript, Antiq. 
p- 221. : 

Mr. Melmoth, who cites this infcription }, obferves, that 
the thought is conceived with great delicacy and juftnefs; 
as there cannot perhaps be a sharper calamity. to a generous 
mind, thao to fee.itfelf ftand fingle, amidft the ruins. of 
whatever rendered the world moft-defireable: 

Our author illuftrates this pathetical’ fentiment by ‘the fol 
jowing ftory. 

« The true Enjoyments of Life. 


© May he farvive his relatives and friends! was the imprecation 
of a Roman, on the perfon who fhould deftroy the monument of 
his anceftors. A more dreadful curfe could fcarcely be de- 
nounced. 1 remember: to-have feen it fomewhereé recorded, that 
an emperor of China, on his acceffion to the throne, commanded 
a general releafe from the prifons, of-all that were confined _ for 
debt.. Amongit.the number was an old man, whohad been an 
early victim to adverfity ;.and, whofe days of imprifonment, 
reckoned. by the notches which he had-gqut- on the door of ‘his 
gloomy cell, éxpreffed the annual revolution of more than fifty 
funs. With faultering fteps he departed from his wmanfion> ef 
forrow : his eyes were dazzled with the fplendor of light; and 
the face of nature prefented to his view a perfect pasadife... The 
goal, in which he had been imprifoned, was at fome diftance 
from Pekin; and he direéted his courfe to that city, impatient 
to enjoy the gratulations of his wife, his children, and his 
friends, 

¢ With difficulty he found his way to the flreet, in which for- 
merly ftood his decent habitation; and his heart became more 
and more elated at every ftep which he advanced. He proceed- 
ed, and looked with earnefinefs around; but faw few of thofe 
objects with which he was formerly converfant. A magnificent 
edifice was erected on the fite.of the houfe which:he had inha- 
bited. The dwellings of his neighbours had affumed’ new 
forms ; and he beheld not a fingle face of which he had the leat 





* Dr. Percival, + Eitzoth, Let. lviii. 7 
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recolleétion, An aged pauper, who ftood with trembling knees 
at the gate of a portico, from which he had been thruft by the 
infolent menial. who guarded . it, ftruck his attention, He 
ftopped to give him a pittance out of the bounty, with which 
he had been fupplied by the emperor’s liberality ; and received, 
in retarn, the fad tidings that his wife had fallen a lingering 
facrifice to penury and forrow; that his children were gone to 
feek their fortunes in unknown climes ; and that the grave con- 
tained his neareft and. moft valuable friends. Overwhelmed 
with anguifh, he haftened to the palace of his fovereign, into 
whofe prefence his hoary locks and mournful vifage {oon ob- 
tained admiffion ;. and cafting himfelf at the feet of the emperor, 
Great prince, he cried, remand me to the prifon, from which 
miftaken mercy hath. delivered me! I have furvived my family 
and friends; and in the midft of this populous city, I find my- 
felf in dreary folitude. The cell of my dungeon protected me 
from the gazers at my wretchednefs ; and whilft fecluded from 
fociety,. 1 was lefs fenfible of the lofs of focial enjoyments. I 
I am now tortured with the view of pleafures in which | cannot 
participate ; and die with thirft, though ftreams of delight fur- 
round me. ) 

* If the horrors of adangeon, my Alexis, be preferred to the 
world at large, by the man who is bereft of his kindred and 
friends, how highly fhould you prize, how tenderly fhould you 
love, and how ftudious fhould you be to pleafe thofe near and 
dear relations, whom a more indulgent Providence has yet pre- 
ferved to you! Liften to the affectionate counfels of your pa- 
rents ; treafure up their precepts; refpeét their riper judge- 
ment; and enjoy, with gratitude and delight, the advantages 
refulting from their fociety. Bind to your bofom, by the moft 
endearing ties, your brothers and fifters ; cherifh them as your 
beft companions, through the variegated journey of life; and 
fuffer no jealoufies or feuds to interrupt the harmony which now 
reigns, and, I truft, will ever reign in this happy family, . 
Cultivate the friendfhip of your father’s friends ; merit the ap- 
probation of the wife and good; qualify yourfelf, by the ac- 
guifition of knowledge and the exercife of the benevolent af- 
fections, for the intercourfe of mankind; and you will at 
once be an ornament tofociety, and derive from it the higheft 
felicity.’ 


Sometimes the author explains and illuftrates appearances 
in nature in this familiar manner : ’ 


« One morning, in the month of September, as Alexis was 
riding with Euphronius from Hart-Hill to Manchefter, he no- 
ticed, with furprize, the fudden difperfion of a thick fog, 
which had obfcured every obje& around them. The fun now 
fhone in full {plendour : and the veil being withdrawn from the 
face of nature, the hills and dales, the meadows, corn-fields, 
and woodlands. feemed to meet the eye with renewed beauty 
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and loftre. 
took a glafs of clear {pring water, and threw into it a tea-fpoonful 


of falt. 
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As foon as they were arrived.in town, Euphroénius 


An opacity almoft infiantly enfued through the whole of 


it; but when the elafs was placed near the fire, and gently agi- 


tated, the liquor qitickly recovered its tranfparency. 
periment, faid Euphronius to his fon, explains to you the phe-, 
homenon you lately 


power of producing their difperfion. 


obferved. 


This ex- 


The ‘watery vapours, floating 
in the atmofphere, which formed the thick milt we found fo 
incommodious to us, were diffolved by the air, as foon as the 
fun had given fufficient warmth and motion to its particles: and 
in the evening, the fog will again rétarn; and the dews ‘defcend, 
from the abfence of that genial influence, which now ‘@iffolves 
and renders them invifidle. 
which has béen withdrawn from the fire, as it becomes colder, 
lofes, in the fame manner, ‘its tranfparency, Does your amiable 
heart, my dear Alexis, fuggeft to you any other analogy? There 
are mifts of the mind.as‘well.as of the atmofphere ; and the fun 
of reafon, like the great luminary of .our fyftem, has the happy 


This 


glafs of fait and water, 


chearing /ight, when the foul is clouded with adverfity, and 


over{fpread with gloom. A well grounded conviétion that all ee 


events are under the direction of Providence, and a firm reliante 
on the power, wifdom, and goodneis of the'Deity, will difpel 
every anxious thought; illuminate and-exterd into faturity oar 
profpects ; and, by contrafting brightneis with ‘fhades, will'beau- 
tify the checquered landfcape of life.’ : 


The following experiment is likewife very properly explained, 


and-applied to-the-purpoles.of common life. 


‘, Jt-was, a clear frofty day: the fun.fhone bright, and the 
erougs was covered with fnow, when Euphronius invited Alexis, 

ucy,; Emilia, aod Jacobus to affift him in a little experiment, 
which he thought-would contribute to their inftraétion, and 
amufement. He took four pieces of woollen cloth, equal in di- 
menfions;, but. of; different colours’; one being d/eck, another 
blue, a third brown, and a fourth whire: and having .chofen a 
proper fityation, he laid them all, very near each other, ‘onthe 
furface of the fnow. In a few hours, the black piece of cloth 
had funk '‘confiderably below the furface; the blue almofl as 


much ; the brown a little: 
its firft pofition. 
© Obferve, faid Euphronius, how varied. is the influence of 


‘but ‘the white remained precifely in 


the fun’s rays on.different colours? They are abforbed,' ahd re- 
tained by ‘the d/ack; amd in the piece of cloth before us, they 


have produced fuch a. ftrong 


and’ durable heat, ‘as to ‘melt the 
fnow underneath. ‘Their effect on. dive is nearly. fimilar ;~bue 
they feem not to penetrate the wise : and:the piece of :that co- 
lour,. by having no warmth communicated to ir, fill continues 
on the {urface of the fnow. 


-Vou. XLIIU April, 1777- 
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290 Brand’s Obferwvations on Popular Antiquities: 

« This little experiment teaches you, Emilia, that white hats 
will afford the beft defence to your complexion; but that they 
fhould have dark linings, to abforb the rays of light which are 
refle&ted from the earth. You may learn from it, Alexis, that 
cloaths of a light colour are beft adapted to fummer, and to hot 
climates; that black fabftances acquire heat fooner, and retain 
itlonger. than any others and that fruit walls, drying floves, &c. 
fhould be painted black, Other inferences I fhall leave to you 
the pleafure of difcovering, Allow me only to remind you, that 
knowledge and virtue may be juftly compared to rays of light; 
and that it is my warmeft wifh, and higheft ambition, that your 
heart and underftanding may unite the qualities of the two op- 
pofite colours you have been contemplating. May your mind be 
quick in the reception, and fteady in the retention of every. good 
impreflion! And may the luftre of your endowments be reflected 
on your brothers, fifters, and friends !’ 





In one of his longer pteces, our author endeavours to prove, 
that the pleafing idea of a reunion with our virtuous relations. 
and friends, in a future ftate, is agreeable to the natural ex- 
pestations of mankind ; neceflary to the exercife of our moft 
diftinguifhed moral powers ; favourable to every fentiment of 
gratitude, devotion, and piety; and conformable to the dic- 
tates of divine revelation, 

In our Review for November 1775, we mentioned the firft 
volume of this work with approbation, The prefent, which 
is written upon the fame plan, is not inferior to the former. 


——— 





Obfervations on Popular Antiquities: including the whole of Mr. 
Bourne’s Antiquitates Vulgares, with Addenda to every Chapter 
of that Work: as aifo, an Appendix. By John Brand, 4. B. 
Svo,. 55. fewed. Johnfon. 


bie every country there is a number of vulgar errors, and 
‘fuperftitious cuftoms, in proportion to the ignorance and 
credulity of the inhabitants. Thus, in former times, and 
probably in many parts of this kingdom at prefent, the vulgar 
believed, that fpeétres. and evil fpirits were continually wan- 
dering about in the night, till the crowing of the cock; that 
almoft all:church-vards and old manfion-houtcs were baunted 
with apparitions ; that the devil frequently appeared with a 
cloven foot; that bells, hallowed by baptifm, drove away 
the fpirits of darknefs ;. that fairies were to be feen, dancing 
by moon light, in almoft every grove and meadow ; that the 
croaking of a raven, the hooting of an owl, the chattering of 
a magpie, the howling of a dog, and the chirping of a 
cricket, were prognoftications of death ; that fome days’in the 
week 
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week were fortunate, and others inaufpicious; that the fun 
danced at his rifing on Eafter Sunday; that a fet of ftrolling 
beggars, called gypfies, could foretell the good and. evil ‘for- 
tune of young men and maidens; and that old. women, bya 
contract with the devil, could aflume the fhape of: cats, be- 
witch their neighbours, raife winds and tempelts, and fly 
through the air on a broomitick. 

There have been likewife many cuftoms and ceremonies 
handed down by our forefathers, and obferved, with fome de- 
gree of veneration, by the cofimon people: fuch as, the toll- 
ing of the pafling-bell, watching a corpfe, hanging up gar- 
lands in countty churches, bowing towards the altar, vifitin 
wells and fountains, ‘adorning the windows at Chriftmas with 
laurel, dying eggs, called pafte or: pafche-eggs, at Eafter, 
the ceremonies of New-year’s day, the Twelfth-day, Candlemas- 
day, Valentine-day, Shrove-tide, Palm-Sunday, Mayeday, 
Midfummer-eve, Michaelmas, Chriftmas, &c. 

Now though moft of thefe popular opinions and cuftoms are, 
in a great meafure, exploded by perfons of a liberal education, 
and are gradually finking into oblivion among the common 
people, yet, having acquired fome degree ‘of credit and au- 
thority from their long ‘eftablifhment, they afford an enter= 
taining fubje& for the ‘inveftigation of the antiquarian. 

Durandi Rationale divinorum Officiorum, is a magazine of 
curious intelligence ; but confined to the rites and ceremonies 
of the church of Rome. Our learned Bingham, in his An- 
tiquities, treats only of ecclefiaftical affairs. _Aubrey’s Mifcel- 
lanies, on Omens, dreams, apparitions, fecond fight, &c. if 
we rightly recolle&, is a contemptible performance. ~ Am Ac» 
count of the Etymologies, Reafons,: and}Grounds, ' of the 
Feafts of the Englifh and Romith Church} with their’ Fafts 

and Vigils, and of other Grand Days in the Univerfities, bins 
of Court, &c. was publithed in 1678; but we can fay nothing 
in its favour, having never,read it. 

In the time of James I..one Dr. Morefin publifhed a book 
in Latin, which he dedicated to that monarch, Op the Origin 
and Increafe of Deptavity, in, Religion, containing a Parallel 
petween the Rites, Notions, &c. of Heathen, and’ thofe, of 
Papal Rome. ., This;.is,a \learned work, but does not .extend 
to half the fuperftitious, cuftoms and opinions of the vulgar. 

Hen. Bourne, M, A.,publithed a‘{mall volame in 4725, en- 
titled Antiquitates Vulgares,.or. the Antiquities of the Com- 
mon People; but his work was very indifferently executed. 

Mr. Brand has: republifhed it without any alteration ; and 


has fubjoined to every chapter, a great variety of remarks, and 
notes collected from different authors, 
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, We fhall.give our réaders two'or three iextra&s from >this 
work, without attempting to controvert the-author’s opinion, 
In ‘bis chapter-upon’bells, he fays : 


‘King Alfred, in ‘his Saxon verfion of Bede,*in rendering 
campaka,’ has wed: ‘clus San, which properly fignifies a dock’: 
béllan'is in the margin. Clo¢k is the old German flame ‘fora 
bell, and hence the French ca!ll*one ane r/jche. > Thre were’ iio 
elocksitn «England m ‘Alfred’stime. °He is faid®to “have'mea- 
{ured histume, by wax -caadles,;marked with citcutar limes’ to 
diftinguifh the hours. wonid. infer from: this, that our clocks 
haye certainly been fo called from the.bells.in them.—Mr. Strutt 
confeffes he has not been able to trace, the date of.the, invention 
of clocks in England.—Stow tells us. they were commanded to 
be' fet up io churches’ in the year 612. A grofs miftake! and 
into ‘whith our hopeft Riftorjan mult have ‘been led by his mif- 
undertanding the’word ¢orz, a-Latin term coined from the old 
Gérman ‘name for adel. | Fer clocks therefore ‘read ‘bells ’— 

—‘ Thave novbeen able'te afcertain-precifely’the date of this 
ufefuls invention, [viz. that ‘of ‘bells #5] “The ancients had feme 
fortiof bells. LE find the word rik thanabula; (whieh owe? tfually 
render éells): in Martial, Juvenal, and Suetonius. ‘The Ro- 
mans were fummoned . by, tbefe) (of whatever fizé or form’ they 
were) to their hot baths,, and to the bufinefs of public, places. 

‘« The large kind of. bells now.-in ufe are faid-to seve been 


invented by Paulinus, bifhop of Nola, in Campania, (whence 


the Latin hamie Campana) about the year 400, and to have been 
generally ufed in churches about the 6ooth year of the Chriftian 
vera. Mr.’ Bingham “however thinks ‘this’a vulgar”error. Th 
fhort, we are left. muchin the: dark concerning the antiquities 
of the earlier ages of the charch.-EccleGaftical’ writers fre= 

uently clafhin their‘accounts. “The Jews ufed trumpets for 
bells: the Turks permit not the lufe of bells the Greek charch 
under them {till follow. their old cuftom of ufing woodén boards, 
or iron plates full of holes, which they. hold in their hands, ‘and 
knock with a hammer or:mailet, to call the people together to 
church: China has been remarkably famous for its bells——father 
le Compte tells us, that at Pekin there are feven bells, each of 
which weighs one hundfed and twenty thoufand pounds. 

¢ Baronius informs ts, that pope John XIIL. A. D. 968, con- 

fecrated 4 very large’ new-caftbeil in the Lateran church, and 
gave it the name of John. — This is the fir inftance'! meet with 
of what*has been ‘fince called “the baptizing of bells,” a'{u- 
perftition which the reader may find ridiculed’ in: the Romith 
Beehive.—-T he, velliges of : this cuftom may be yet traced in 
England in Yom of Lincoln, and great Yom (** the:mighty Tom”) 
at Chrift Church,. Oxford. 
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* Spelman fuppofes, that bell is derived from, pelvis, a psfom 
becaufe, before the invention of bells, not only founding brafs, but 
bafons alfo were ufed inftead of them. 
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« Egelrick, abbot of Croyla nd, abaut, the. time.of; king Edy 
gar, calt a-ring of fix 2 iy to. all, which, he. gave, names, as 
Bartholomew, Bettelin, Turketul, &c, The. hiftorian. telJs, US, 
«© his predeceflor Turketul had led the.way.in, this fancy.” 

¢ The cuftom of rejoicing with bells on high fettivals, Chritt- 
mas day, &c. is derived to us from the times of popery. The 
ringing of:bells on:the-arrivaliof emperors, bifliops, abbots, &cs 
at places under their own jurifdiction, was alfo anold cafiom: 
whence, we feem to; have. derived the. modern: compliment. of 
welcoming, perfons of,confequence, by a chearfuljpeals 

‘ Durand, whofe. fuperfition often.makes, one;{mile, is of opis: 
nion that cevils, are. much afraid, of. bells; and fly away at the 
found of them,’— 

—‘ Spelman, in his very learned gloffary, verb. Camfang, 
has preferved two monkihh lines, in which.all the ancient offices 
of bells feem to be included. 


‘Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 
Defunétos ploro, peitem fugo, feita decoro. 


‘ We praife the true God, ca] the people, convene the clergy, 
Lament the dead, difpel peitilence, and grace feltivals. 


‘Ch, ii, Watching with a corpfe was ah ancient cuftom of the 
church and every where praGtifed, ‘Ehey were wont to fit by 
it, from the time of its death to its exportation to the grave, ei- 
ther.in the houfe it died in, or in the church 1tfelf, 

—* Iris called the lake-wake ; a word plainly derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon lic or hice, a corpfe, and pecce, a wake, vigil, 
or watching. It is ufed in this fenfe by Chaucer, in his 
Kuight’s ‘Fale: 

‘ Ne howe that Arcite is brent to afhen colde, 

Ne howe: the lyche-wake. was holde 

All that night. fol, 11. Edy, 1542. 


‘ Ch. v. The generality of old people among the common 
ality, as they enter mto the church, turn their faces towards the 
altar, and bow. or kneel that way ... The cuttom is ftill retained, 
in many churches, of turning to nthe altar, while the eaere: 
gation are repeating the Creed. The forms are both derived to 
us from the fame origin. We need not hefitate to pronounce 
as well the bowings, as the tarnings about to the eaft or altar to 
be fuperftitious. ‘They are alike veltiges of the ancient popith 
ceremonial law ... It muft be allowed by every advocate for 
manly and rational worfeip, that there is nothing more in the eaft, 
than in the belfry at the weft end, or in the body of the church. 
We wonder therefore how ever this caftom was retained by 
Proteftants. ‘The cringes and bowings of the Roman Catholics 
to the altar, is in adoration of the corporal prefence, their wafer- 
god, who is by their fancies, feated there and enthroned.—In 
the homilies of our church, this is frequently ftyled idolatry, 
and the at of a fool.—A regard for impartiality obliges me to 
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own, that I have obferved this prattice in college chapels at Qx- 
ford.—I hope it is altogether worn out in every other place in 
the kingdom ; and for the credit of that truly refpetable femi- 
nary of learning and religious truth, that it will not be retained 
there by the rifing generation !’ 


Our author might have obferved, in this place, that the 
communion-table is very improperly called the altar. When 
the facred writers mention the Lord’s fapper, they fpeak of 
the cup of the Lord, and the table of the Lord, but they 
never fpeak of an altar, an offering, or a facrifice. The 
Lord’s fupper is indeed only the remembrance of a facrifice, 
which fuppofes the facrifice to be paft at another place. The 
Romanifts confider their priefts as offering the facrifice of the 
very fame body and blood, which our Saviour offered upon the 
crofs; and therefore it is no wonder, that. they fhould {peak 
fo much of a real altar, anda real facrifice. But throughout 
- the eftablifhed rules and authentic rubrics of our church, 
whenever there is occafion to fpeak wpon this fabjea, the 
name conitanily made ufe of is the communion-table, or 
fimply, the table, never a/var. The word altar is carefully 
banifhed from every declaration of our governors, in the laft 
fettlements of the church. 


* As to the pofitionin the grave, «* though we decline (fays 
Dr. Browne, in his Urne-burial) the re/igious confideration, yet 
in ccemeterial and narrower burying places, to avoid confufion 
and crofs pofition, a certain poiture were to be admitted. The 
Perfians Jay north and fouth; the Megarians and Phoenicians 
placed their heads to the eaft; the Athenians, fome think, to- 
wards the weft, which Chriftians ftill retain; and Bede will 
have it to be the pofture of our Saviour.”’---(This judicious ob- 
ferver proceeds) ‘* Fhat/Chriftians buried their dead om their 
backs, or in a /upine pofition, feems agreeable to profound fleep, 
and the common poiture of dying ; contrary alfo to the mof na- 
tural way of birth ; not unlike our pendulous pofture in the 
doubtfulftate of the womb. Diogenes (he adds) -was fingular, 
who preferred a prone fituation in the grave; and fome Chrif- 
tians like neither, (Ruflians, &c.) who decline the figure of reft, 
who make choice of an ere@ pofture.” 

« There is a paffage in the grave-diggers’ fcene in Hamlet, 


«* Make her grave ftraighr,” 


which Dr. Johnfon has thus explained. ‘* Make her grave 
from eaft to weft, in a dire& line parallel to the church; not 
from north to fouth, athwart the regular line. This I think is 
meant.” Johnfon in loco. 
* € Morefin tells us, that in popifh burying grounds, thofe who 
were reputed good Chriftians lay towards the fouth and. eaft [of 
the church J others who had {fuffered capital punifhment, es 
| violen 
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wislent hands on themfelves, or the like, were buried towards the 
north; a cuftom that had farmerly been of frequent ufe in 
Scotland.—One of the grave-diggers fuppofes Ophelia to have 
arowned berfelf. ‘This quotation therefore feems to confirm the 
learned annotator’s explication.”—Quzre? 

‘ Ch. vi. Vanes on the tops of fteeples were anciently in the 
form of acock, called from hence weathercocks, and put up ia 
papal times toremind the clergy of watchfulnefs. «* In fummitate 
crucis, quz campanario vulgoimponitur, galli gallinacei effingi 
folet figura, quz ecclefiarum rectores vigilantie admoneat.” 
Du Cange. Gloff. 

Page 340. ‘ The chequers, at this time a common fign of 
a public houfe, was originally intended for a kind of draught- 
board, called tables, and fhewed, that there that game might 
be played. From their colour, which was red, and their fimi- 
Jarity to a lattice, it was corruptly called the red /ettuce, which 
word is frequently uied by ancient writers to fignify an ale-houfe.” 
Vide Antiq. Repert. vol. i. p. so. 

Page 389. ‘* ‘The barber’s pole has been the fubje& of many 
conjectures, fome conceiving it to have originated from the 
word poll or head, with feveral other conceits, as far-fetched, 
and as unmeaning ; but the true intention of that party-coloured 
ftaff, was to fhew, that the mafter of the fhop praétifed fur- 
gery, and could breathe a vein, as well as mow a beard. Such 
a ftaff being to this day, by every village practitioner, put into 
the hand of a patient undergoing the operation of phlebotomy. 

The whe band, which encompaffes the ftaff, was meant to 
reprefent the fillet, thus elegantly twined aboutit.’ ib. 


On thefe, and other points of the like nature, Mr. Brand 
has given us his own obfervations, and the fentiments of many 
preceding writers, His remarks and annotations are far fu- 
perior to thofe of his predeceflor. And his work, though not 
an elegant, is a ufeful compilation, as it contains almoft every 
thing, that could be colieGted on the fubje&t of Popular An- 
tiquities. 





A Voyage round the World, in bis Britannic Majefty’s Sloop, Refo- 
lution, commanded by Captain James Cook, during the Years 
1772 3,4, and.5, By George Forfter, F. R. 8. Tavo 
Volumes. 4to. 21, 2s, White, Robfon, Elmfly, and Robinfon. 
(Continued from page 221.) 


N. our laft Review we traced Mr. Forfter’s narrative to the 
arrival of the voyagers at O-Taheitee, which they feem to 
have approached with the greater pleafure, as the health of the 
crew had fuffered confiderably during the tedious run from New 
Zecland, and they had the ftrongeft reafon tq expe& a good 
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reception from the natives, as well as a fpeedy-recovery. Cap 
tain Cook firft put'into an harbour on the lefs peninfula of the 
iflgnd, which we are told if governed by its own king, who is 
only dependent on the fovereign’ of the greater peninfula. 
Previous, however, to the anchorage, the voyage was on the 
point of being fruftrated, by the Refolution’s ftriking on the 
reef of coral-rocks with which O-Taheitee is furrounded; but 
by the calmnefs of the weather, and the exertion of every per- 
fon on board, the fhip was fortunately prevented. from receiv- 
ing any damage. 
' After paffing fome days in the firft anchoring place, which 
is called O-Aitepelia, they removed to Mafavai Bay, on the 
greater peninfula, where Captain Wallis in the Doiphin, and 
Captain Cook in the Eridedvour: had lain before.’ Having 
fpent a week at this place, they vifited the Society Iflands, 
wtidie they likewife paffed fome days. ‘The nature of all thofe 
Iflands appears to be fo much the fame, with refpec& to the 
perfons; language, and cuftoms of the inhabitants, that the 
remarks which our author has made in particular places, may 
be jufily applied.to the whole. To follow him clofely through 
the detail, would neceffarily carry us far beyond the bounds of 
our Review; and we fhall therefore only inform our readers, 
that, from the many ufeful obfervations he has made, not 
only his attention, but the judgment with which it was direct- 
ed, are placed in fo clear a light, as to merit the approbation 
of all who perufe the narrative. 

According to Mr. Forfter’s defeription of Aitepeha, the coun- 
try is romantic and beautiful. 

¢ We contemplated, (fays he) the fcenery before us early the 
next. morning, when its Beauties were moft engaging. The 
harbour in. which we lay was very finall, and would not have 
admitted many more vefiels befides our own. ‘The water in it 
was as fmooth as the fineft mirrour, and the fea broke with a 
fnowy, foam around us upon the outer reef. The plain at the 
foot of the hills was very narrow in this place, but always con- 
veyed the pleafing ideas of fertility, plenty, and happinefs. Juft 
over againft us it ran up between the hills into a long narrow 
valley, “rich in plantations, interfperfed with the houfes of the 
natives. The flopes of the hills, covered with woods, croffed 
each other.on both fides, varioufly tinted according to their 
diftances ; and beyond them, over the cleft of the valley, we 
faw the interior mountains fhattered into various peaks and 
{pires, among which was one remarkable pinnacle, whofe fum- 
mit was frightfully bent to one fide, and feemed to threaten its 
downfall every moment. The ferenity of the iky, the genial 
warmth of the air, and the beauty of the landfcape, united to 
exhilarate our fpirits. 
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‘¢ Our fir care was to leave the dry fandy beach, which could 
afford us no difcoveries in our {cience, and to examine the plan= 
tations, which from the fhips had an-enchantin'g appearance; 
notwithftanding the brownifh caft which the time of the year 
had given. | We found them indeed to anfwer the expeétations 
we had formed of a’country defcribed as an elyfium by M. de 
Bougainville, (fee the Englifh' edition, p. 228.) Weentered a 
grove of bread-trees, on moft of which we faw no frait at this 
feafon’ of winter, and followed a‘ neat but narrow path, which 
led’to different habitations, half hid under various bathes. Tall’ 
coco-palms nodded to each other, and rofe over the reft'of the 
trees’; the” bananas difplayed their beautiful large leaves, and 
now and theh one of them ftill appeared loaded with its clufter- 
ing fruit, A fort of fhady trees, covered with a dark-green fo- 
liage, bore golden apples, which refembled the anana in juici-: 
neis and flavour. Betwixt thefe the intermediate fpace was 
filled with young mulberry-trees, (morus papyrifera,) of which 
the bark is employed by the natives in the manufaéture of their 
cloth ; with feveral f{pecies of arum or eddies, with yams, fugar- 
canes, and other ufeful plants. 

‘ We found the cottages of the natives fcattered at fhort dif- 
tances, in the fhade of fruit-trees, and furrounded by various 
odoriferous fhrubs, fuch as the gardenia, guettarda, and calo- 
phyllim, ‘The neat fimplicity of their ftruéture gave us no lefs 
pleafure than the artlefs beauty of the grove which encompaffed 
them. The pandang or palm-nut tree had given its long prickly 
léaves to thatch the roofs of the buildings, and thefe were fup- 
ported by a few pillars made of the bread-tree, which is thus 
ufeful in more refpeéts than one. Asa roof is fuflicient to fhel- 
ter the natives from rains and nightly dews, and as the climate 
of this ifland is perhaps one of the happieft in the world, the 
houfes feldom have any walls, but are open on all fides; We 
faw, however, a few dwellings conftructed for greater privacy, 
which were entirely enclofed in walls of reeds, connected together 
by tranfverfe pieces of wood, fo as to give us the idea of large 
bird-cages,’ | 

On one of his excurfions he difcovered a little glen between 
the hills, which is peculiarly grotefque and pleafant. 

‘ We continued our walk, but turned towards the hills, not~ 
withftanding the importunities of the natives, who urged us to 
continue on the plain,which we eafily perceived arofe mesely from 
their diflike to fatigue. We were not to be diverted from our pur- 
pofe ; but leaving behind-us almoft the whole croud, we én- 
tered; with a few guides, a chafm between two hills. There 
we found feveral-wild plants which were new to us, and faw a 
number of little fwallows flying over a fine brook, which rolled 
impetuoufly along. Wewalked up along its banks to 4 pefpen- 
dicular rock, -fringed with various tufted fhrubberies, from 


whence it fell in achryftalline column, and was collected at the 
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bottom into a fmooth limpid pond, furrounded with many fpe- 
cies of odoriferous flowers. ‘This fpot, where we had a profpect 
of the plain below us, and of the fea beyond it, was one of the 
moft beautiful I had ever feen, and could not fail of bringing to 
remembrance the moft fanciful defcriptions of poets, which it 
eclipfed in beauty. In the fhade of trees, whofe branches hung 
over the water, we enjoyed a pleafant gale, which feftened the 
heat of the day, and amidft the folemn uniform noife of the wa- 
terfall, which was but feldom interrupted by the whiftling of 
birds, we fat down to defcribe our new acquifitions before they 
withered.’ 

The chara@er which Mr. Forfter gives of the natives of 
-Taheitee is far more favourable than what has been drawn 
by preceding voyagers, at the fame time that his method of 
relating the little incidents and converfations which occurred, 
ferves to-confirm the juftnefs of his remarks, by an appeal to 
the fentiments of the reader. It appears from his narrative, 
that thofe people who live in a fimple ftate of civilization are 
by no means addi&ed in general to that brutal fenfuality which 
former voyagers have rafhiy concluded, from the irregularity ofa 
few individuals, to be the diftintion of the whole community. 
O-Taheitee feems more to refemble Pheacia than the ifland of 
Circe, and to be the feat of hofpitality and friendfhip, which 
our author celebrates in many inftances, ‘The account of the 
firft meeting with the natives is fufficient to give us a high 
opinion of their benevolent difpofition ; and the following paf- 
fage contains an inftance of their hofpitality, when Mr. Forfter, 
with two cther gentlemen belonging to the fhip, were invited by 
a native of the ifland to vifit his habitation. 

* We arrived there towards five in the evening, and found it 
a fmall but cleanly cottage, before which a great abundance of 
frefh leaves were fpread on a ftony place, and a prodigious quan- 
tity of the beft coco-nuts and well-roafted bread-fruit were laid 
Out in fine order, He immediately ran to two elderly perfons, 
who were. bufy in frightening the rats from this plentiful ftore of 
provifions, and introduced them tousas his parents. They ex- 
prefled great joy on feeing the friends of theiz fon, and entreated 
us to fit down to the meal which lay before.us. We were at firft 
ftrack with aftonifhment on finding it entirely prepared at our 
arrival, but we foon recollected that our friend had fent off one 
his comrades feveral hours beforehand, very probably with di- 
rections to provide for our entertainment. As this was the firft 
regular meal to which we fat down this day, it will eafily be con- 
ceived that we fell to withagood appetite, and gave infinite fatis- 
faction to the good-natured old people and the generous-minded 
youth, who ail feemed to think themfelves happy in the, honour 
which we did to their excellent cheer. With fuch a venerable 
pair miniftering to us, if I may. be allowed to indulge in.a po- 
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etical idea, we ran fome rifk of forgetting that we were men, 
and might have believed ourfelves feaited by the hofpitable Baucis 


and Philemon, if our inability to reward them had not reminded 
us of mortality.’ 


After relating feveral examples of the good qualities which 
they poffefs, Mr: Forfter acknowledges, that a propenfity to 
ftealing is pretty general among all ranks of thofe iflanders, 
and that the character of fome individuals is ftained with vo- 
luptuous indulgence. In apology for the firft of thofe faults, 
he alledges that the blame lies with the voyagers, who place 
temptations in the way of the natives too powerful to be with- 
ftood. By the fame method of arguing, the genial mildnefs 
of the climate, and the almoft {pontaneous fertility of the 
foil, might be urged in extenuation of the latter. 

Befides the obfervations which relate more immediately to 
the charaéter of the natives, Mr. Forfter has interfperfed his 
account of the tranfactions at O-Taheitee and the Society Ifles, 
with many interefting remarks relative to their civil and re- 
ligious cuftoms, the ftate of arts amgng them, and the confti- 
tion of their government; and where he had nothing to add 
or correct, he has avoided repeating what has been related by 
former writers on thofe fubjeéts. 

The two Captains having refrefhed their crews the fpace of 
a month at the Society Ifles, fet fail on the 17th of September, 
1773,. carrying on board feveral hundred live hogs, which 
ferved as provifion during another month, and accompanied 
with two of the natives, one in each fhip. The iflander who 
embarked in the Refolution, returned to his own country 
feven months after; and the other was O-Mai, who came to 
England with Captain Furneaux. 

After failing to the weftward fifteen days, they came in fight 
of the fame iflands which the Dutch navigator Taffman dif- 
covered in the year 1643, and had named the iflands of Mid- 
dleburg and Amfterdam. Mr. Forfter informs us that the in- 
habitants of thofe iflands are nearly related to the people of 
O-Taheitee, and fpeak a dialect of the fame language. Their 
difpofition likewife was not lefs inoffenfive and hofpitable ; but 
the country was not fo fertile. They difcovered a mercantile 
turn, by trading inceffantly with our people ; and many of 
their arts appeared to be brought to greater perfection than in 
O-Taheitee ; fuch as mufic, carving, boat-building, agricul- 
ture, &c.. From the harmlefs behaviour and communicative 
difpofition of thofe people, the navigators named the country 
the Friendly Hands. 

As the feafon during which the voyagers could continuetheir 


refearches in high latitudes was far advanced, both fhips fet 
fail, 
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fail, in’ order’to return to New’ Zeeland ; but, by: a violent 
ftorm-on the coaft of that country, they were the fecond time 
feparated, and ‘never afterwards rejoined each other, Captaia 
Cook pur into Queen Charlotte’s Sound on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1773, ard met with the fame natives whom he‘ Had feen 
therein June preceding. While his people were employed in 
repairing the fhip’s rigging, and refrefhing themfelves with 
antifcorbutic greens and fifh, they were frequently vifited by 
the natives; of whom one ofthe parties, which had returned 
from:a fight, brought with them the corpfe ofan enemy. To 
afcertain their intention with refpe& to this objeét, one of the 
fhip’s lieutenants purchafed the head, and brought it. on 
board’; when at the requeft of another party of the natives, he 
cut off a flice, which, after being broiled, they devoured with 
the greateft avidity, in prefence of the whole fhip’s company ; 
an’ experiment which proves beyond a doubt, that the inhabi- 
tants of New Zeeland are anthropophagi. Mr, Forfter obferves, 
it would be abfurd to fuppofe that killing men for the fake of 
feafting on them, has ever been.the fpirit of a whole nation, 
becaufe it would be utterly incompatible with the exiftence of 
fociety'; and he therefore deduces this.cuftom of the New Zee- 
landers from another origin. 

‘Slight caufes (fays he) have ever produced the moft remarkable 
events among mankind, and the moft trifling quarrels have fired 
their minds with incredible inveteracy againft eachother. Revenge 
hasialways been a ftrong paffion among barbarians, who are lefs 
fabje& tothe fway of reafon than-civilized people, and has ftimu- 
lated: them to a degree of madnefs which is capable of all kinds 
of excefies. The people who firft confumed the body of their 
enemies, feem to have been bent upon exterminating their very 
inanimate remains, from an excefs of paffion ; but, by degrees, 
finding the meat wholefome and _ palatable, it is:not to be won- 
dered that they fhould make a praétice of eating their enemies. as 
often as they killed any, fince the action of eating human 
fief, whatever our education may teach us to the contrary, is 
certainly neither unnatural nor criminal in itfelf. It canonly 
become dangerous as far as it fteels the mind againft that com- 
paflionate fellow-feeling which is the great bafis of civil fociety; 
and for this reafon we find it naturally banifhed from every peo- 
ple as foon as civilization has made any progrefs among them. 
But though we are too much polifhed ta be canibals,, we do not 
find: it unaaturally and favagely cruel to take the field, and to 
cut one anothet’s throats by thoufands, without a fingie motive, 
befides the ambition of a prince, or the caprice of his miftrefs ! 
Ts it not from prejudice that we are difguited with the idea of 
eating a dead man, when we feel no. remorfe in depriving him 
of life? Ifthe practice of eating human flefh makes men unfeel- 
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ing and brutal, we have’ inflances that civilized , people, who 
would perhaps, like'fome of our failors, have turned fick at the 
thoaghts of eating human flefh, have committed barbarities 
without example amongft canibals. A New Zeelander, who 
kills and eats his ene my, is avery different being from an Eu- 
ropean,\ who, for'his amufement, tears.an infant from the mo- 
ther’s breaft, in‘ cool blood, and throws it oa the earth to feed 
his “hounds. 

« Neque hic lupis mos.nec fuitleonibus, 

‘« Nunguam_nifi in difpar feris,’ Hor. 


On the‘ 26th of November Captain Cook, leaving New 
Zealand, proceeded on‘his voyage fouthward ; foon after which 
a combination of diffréfies took place, that had not been fele 
during the firft feafon fubfequent to the fhip’s departure from 
the Cape of Good Hope. “The moft dreadful, of thofe :was,.the 
Sonenuats of their bifcuit, of which,. during the greateft , part 
of this run, each man had only three fourths, of. the:ufwalsal- 
lowance. Happily, however, the fcurvy omade» but little» pro- 
erefs, being checked bythe ufeof malt and four- krout, The dif- 
orders were chiefly violent rheumatifms, ‘in cold weather, and 
bilious complaints inthe more temperate letitides. At ore time 
Captain Cook’s life was defpaired of by ‘all‘on board ; but’ he 
recovered by theans of hot baths.‘ Notwithftanding the com- 
plicated diftreffes and dangers, the voyagers penetrated fo far 
as'71° 10’ of South latitude ; on which run they. fpent, four- 
teen weeks, without being in fight of land. The firft .which 
they fell in with was.a {mall ifland,, difcovered, in, 17725 aby 
Jacob Roggewein, aDutch navigator,and:named Eafterdiland. 
They obtained but littlerefrethment from a fpot which appears - 
to be ravaged by voleanoes,and where feven or erght hundred 
wretched: mortals lead a! moft miferable life. Thé following 
‘account'which Mr. Forfter gives of thofe people, willintroduce 
them to the acquaintance of our readers. 

©The ‘barren refra&tory foil of their ifland, the fearcity of 
‘domeftic animals, and'the want of boats and proper materials 
for‘fifhing, all concur to render their means of {ubfiftence ex- 
tremely difficult and precarious. Yet the defire of poffefling the 
new’ toys and ‘curiofities which ftrangers bring among them, 
hurried them ‘away, and prevented their reflecting on the ur- 
gency of their own moft natoral and unavoidable. wants. In 
this, as in numberlefs other circumftances, they agree with the 
tribes who inhabit New Zeeland, the Friendly and the Society 
Hflands,’ and who ‘feem ‘to have had one common origin with 
them. ‘Their features are very fimilar, fo that the general cha- 
racter may eafily be diftinguithed. Their colour, a yellowifh 
brown, moft like the hue of the New Zeelanders ; their art 
of puncturing, the ufe of the mulberry-bark for clothing, the 
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predile&tion for red paint-and red dreffes, the fhape and work- 
manfhip of their clubs, the mode of drefling their victuals, all 
form a ftrong refemblance to the natives of the iflands above 
mentioned., We may add to thefe, the fimplicity of their 
languages, that of Eafter Ifland being a diale€&t which, in 
many refpects refembles that of New Zeeland, efpecially in the 
harfhnefs of pronunciation and the ufe of gutturals; and yet 
in other inftances, partakes of that of T'aheitee. The monar- 
chical government likewife ftrengthens the affinity: between the 
Eafter Iflanders and the tropical tribes, its prerogatives being 
only varied according to the different degrees of fertility of the 
iflands, and the- opulence or luxury of the. people. Eafter 
Ifland, or asthe natives call it, Wainu, is fo very barren, that 
the whole number of plants growing upon it does not exceed 
twenty fpecies, of which far the greater part is cultivated ; tho’ 
the {pace which the plantations occupy is inconfiderable, com- 
pared with that which lies wafte. The foil is altogether ftoney, 
and parched by the fun, and water is fo fcarce, that the inha- 
bitants drink it out of wells which have a ftrong admixture of 
brine; nay} fome of our people really faw.them drink of thé fea- 
water when they were thirfty. Their habit of body muft, in-fome 
meafure, be influenced by thefe circumftances ; they aré mea- 
gre, and:their mufcles hard and rigid ; they live very frugally, 
and, in general, go almoft wholly naked, only covering the 
head, which is the moit fenfible of heat, with feathered caps, 
and puncturing or daubing the reft with colours. Their ideas of 
decency are, of courfe, very different from thofe of nations who 
are accuftomed to clothing.. They cut fhort their hair and 
beards from motives of cleanlinefs, like the people of Tonga- 
‘Taboo, but fortunately feemed to be lefs fubje&t to leprous com- 
plaints. Tt is eafy to conclude, that the king of fuch a people 
- cannot have great and confpicuous advantages over the com- 

monalty, nor did our party obferve any thing of that kind. 
The religion of the Eafter Iflanders is fill wholly unknown to 
us, becaufe abflract ideas are not to be acquired in fo fhort a 
time as'our flay. ‘The flatues, which are eregted in honour of 
their kings, have a great aflinity to the wooden figures called 
Tee, on the chief’s marais or burying places at Taheitee; but 
we could not poflibly confider them as idols, though Rogge- 
wein’s people would pafs them for fuch upon us. The fires 
which the Dutch interpret as facrifices, were only made ufe of 
by the natives to drefs their meals ; and though the Spaniards 
fufpected them to be a kind of fuperflition, they were, perhaps 
equally miftaken, becaufe the fcarcity of fuel obliged the inha- 
bitants to be careful of it, and to prevent their provifions bein 
uncovered afier they had once been put under ground with heated 
ftones. | 

‘ We are unacquainted with the amufements of the people of 
Fafter Ifland, having never feen them engaged in any kind of 
diverfion, nor taken notice ofa ingle mufical inftrument among 
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them. They cannot, however, be entire ftrangers to amufe- 
ments, fince Mardo-wahai, who flept on board, talked a great 
deal of dancing, as foon as we had quieted his fears with re- 
fpeé& to the fafety of his perfon. The difpofition of théefe peo- 
ple is far from being warlike ; their numbers are too inconfider- 
able, and their poverty too general, to create civil difturbances 
amongft them. Itis equally improbable that they have foreign 
wars, fiance hitherto we know. of no ifland near enough to admit 
of an intercourfe between the inhabitants ; neither could we ob- 
tain any intelligence from thofe of Eaiter Ifland upon the fubje&. 
This being premifed, it is extraordinary that they fhould have 
different kinds of offenfive weapons, and efpecially fuch as re. 
femble thofe of the New Zeelanders ; and we muft add this cir- 
cumftance to feveral others, which are inexplicable to us in 
their kind,’ 


[To be continued: | 





Memoirs of the Marchionefs de Louvoi. In Letters. By a Lady. 
3 vols. fimall vo. 75. 6d. fewed, Robfon. 


WHEN literary correfpondence is. maintained with fenti-. 
ment and vivacity, it may. juftly be .confidered as a {pe 
cies of writing well adapted to the purpofe both of entertain- 
ment and inftraction; efpecially if the fubjeé&t of it be the hif- 
tory of perfons to whofe characters we are previoufly intro- 
duced. We then regard the feveral parties, in fome degree, 
as of our acquaintance, and become. the more interefted ‘in 
whatever concerns them. The prodaétion now before us is 
happily founded upon this plan, with the additional advan- 
tage, that it contains the correfpondence of perfons.of merit, 
elegance, tafte, and difceanment, exemplified not only in. the 
narrative of domelitic life, but in the defcription of fome cele- 
brated places, and in hiftorical anecdotes. 
As a fpecimen, we fhall prefent our readers with the follow. 
ing Letter, which is cafually felefted. 


© Bt oA: &. oie 
¢ From the Marquis of Epfom, to Sir John Bolton. 
¢ Dear Bolton, 


¢ As you are now going. to Bath, I have a requeft to make, the 
execution of which I know wil! give you great pleafure, from your 
friendfhip for me. 

¢ I have repined at your filence for fome time paft, and yet would 
not come to an eclairciff7ment. How many uneafy minutes does our 
pride produce us! As perfons have become ftupid by imitating too 
affiduoufly the geftures of folly, fo have I become inconfiderate from 
falling in with the humour of my affociates. But although I neg- 
le&ted your friendly counfels, I have been more weak than’ wicked, 
and more frail than culpable. Happy are thofe who go on ‘fora 
time, 
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time inadvertently, if, when they reflect, they find not reafon to 


reproach themfelves. 
¢ You know Mifs 





, who is now at Bath, has lived with me 


for fixteen months, and I have every reafon to believe her happi- 
nefs depends on the continuation of my pafhon, which is now no 
-more. I feel fenfibly for what-the muft fuffer ; but it is abfolutely 
neceflary for my. future, plans, our connection fhould be at an end. 
To fee grief painted on her fine face, or exprefied in her words; 
would affeét me very fenfibly ; and 1 look forward to the uneafinefs 


fhe will fuffer on my account, with anguifh of heart. 


It is with.the 


utmolt concern I can refolve to give pain to one who delerves every 


thing from me. 


© T have out-lived my attachment for her, but I can never out-live 


- the fentiments.of humanity, which fhould never end 
atfelf. 


but with ‘hfe 


¢ Will.you, my dear Bolton, break this matter to her with the 
greatett gentlenels, left it fhould wound her fenfibility, In.a,pe- 
cuniary way it cannot affect her; Lrendered her independent be- 
fore fhe lived with me. As fhe was connected with lord Filligree 
before me, 1 fhould be acquitted at the tribunal of the world; but 
that is not fufficient for me! My feelings for her are yet too ftrong 
not to tinéture my mind with difquietude, if my eftrangement fhould 
produce in her any fymptoms of. defpair: and I. muft know her 
mind is reftored to tranquility before I can deliver myfelf over to a 
new paflion, and before I can addreis the woman I adore. . True 
-love,, as it.can never be infpired by any thing but the opinion of 


real.merit, is ever founded more on the perfections 


of the mind, 


than the charms of the perfon: and it can never be wholly {felf-in- 
terefted, as the fecuring the happinefs of the perfon beloved is al- 
ways one of the chief ends it propofes. I muft therefore know well 
the fituation of my own heart, before Ican hazard the happinefs 
of an amiable. woman, by involving her in my extravagancies. 
¢ Are there not, my dear friend, fome fecret and unknown cafes, 
fome exquifite and fympathetic qualities, either mental or corporeal, 
which attraét, by a fubtle and irrefiftible energy, certain perfons 
-whom a congeniality of foul has formed to delight each other? There 
-is a wide difference between heat of blood, and the glowing ardour 
of a well regulated affection; between the tumultuary, ftarts and 
fallies of the animal fpirits, and the calm flame of love. The laft, I 
think, I feel very fenfibly for lady Juliana Danvers.—To the greateft 
beauty and elegance of perfon, fhe has the fineft underftanding, and 
the moft exquifite fenfibility : this quality 1s not confined to any par- 
ticular attitude, feature, or look, but is diffufed all over her, and 
may be as perceptibly diicerned in the movement of her hand, as 
in the changes of her eye. Lenjoy the happinefs of fitting befide 
her, of regarding every alteration in her countenance, and attend- 


ing to the accents. of her tongue, 


« But you muft have perceived al} this! I flatter myfelf fhe is not 
infenfible to my filent homage; more truly flattering than a volume 


-of compliments. 


¢ Love has_no alliance with loquacity: wit and paffion are intirely 
-inconfiftent—when the affections are moved there is no room for 
_the imagination ; and none but narrow fouls find limits in love. 

‘ Thave fhewn your friend Mr, Otway all the attention in my 
power: I donot believe he has a fault, except that of appearing 


what he is not. 


¢ Born 
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¢ Born with fimplicity, courtely, and a moderate underftanding ; 
if he had not pretended to fupériority he had efcaped the mortifi- 
cation of feeing himfelf ridiculous. I do net imagine he can. profit 
by the epportunities the great conne€tions his money affords him. 

* Certain privileges are only fuited to particular charaéters, and 
can never produce any good effect, unlefs they derive their powgr 
from fome in-bred gift, and flow dire€lly from the genuine jource 
of nature. 

‘ There is nothing fo ridiculous as imitating others, in either 
what is inconfiftent with our genius, or above our capacities. Is it 
not as abfurd as to fee knives, axes, {ciffars, and faws reprefented in 
a metal (gold) which can bearnoedge. Different abilities mutt find 


different ta(ks. It was a very judicious obfervation of the duke de 
Rochefoucault, that we never expofe ourfelves from our res), but 
from our. affected charatter: for this reafon a man fhould always 


confider his particular genius, and never Ict his vanity get the bs iter 
of his judgment. Wycherly, one of the beit of our comic writers, 
left the drama, where he had acquired fo great and fo juft an ap- 
plaufe, to write bad poetry: and Congreve, who will always be 
eftcemed by thofe who have a polite tafte in comedy, could not for- 
bear writing a tragedy little better than thofe of our worft writers, 
This leads me, my dear Bolton, to affure you, it was not from be- 
ing inebriated in pleafures that prevented me from attempting (as 
you infinuated) to diftinguifh myfelf in parlament, but from a 
knowledge of my deficiency of talents. And left I fhould happen to 
fucceed no better than /Efop’s afs in the fable, who, expofed him- 
felf to ridicule, by pretending to imitate the tricks of the lap dog. 

¢ Genius is like foul. When the Dutch began to form their vine- 
yards at the Cape of Good-Hope, they procured plants from thofe 
cantons which enjoyed the greateft reputation for their vines ; but 
after many fruitlefs attempts to produce, at the extremity of Africa, 
the wines of Burgundy and Champagne, they applied to rearing the 
plants tranfported from Spain, the Canaries, and the Levant, where 
the climate is more analogous to the Cape. 

‘ Indifference for the efteem and approbation of men is commonly 
a fecret reproach of confcience, which does itfelf juftice, but finds 
itfelf worthy of it. 

‘ Tully fays ‘it was the concurrent approbation of the good, 
the uncorrupted applaufe of the wife, that animated the molt ge- 
nerous purfuits of the ancient Greeks and Romans.’ They who 
have lott the fear of being contemned, moft generally deferve to be 
fo. And he who can acguiefce in another’s thinking meanly of him, 
betrays an equal want of regard for him, and of refpett to himfelf, 
With this view, my dear friend, I acquaint you with my fenti- 
ments.— Were I of mean extraction, to fail either in a public repu- 
tation, or private virtue, the difgrace attending it would only be 
local: but if one of my high rank, degenerates from the fteps of 
his ancéftors, he not only ftains the honour of his pedigree, and 
makes no progrefs, but alfo lofes what is already acquired. 

¢ The great and virtuous actions of progenitors look with a two- 
fold afpect upon their pofterity ; for when the vices or weaknéfs of 
the latter appear.in the fame degree of oppofition with the merits of 
the firft, the praife of the father becomes a fatire upon the fon, and 
that title which was the glory of one, turns to a fevere libel upon 
the other. 

Vou, XLIII, April, 1777. x ‘ Idee 
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¢ I depend not on the applaufe of the vulgar; fuch, indeed, & 
deviating from the political fenfe of words, have their fight ftrangel 
dazzled by looking up at things, though ever fo little above them, 
‘They are apt enough, though perfons of tolerable good fenfe, if in 
middie life, to be deceived in their notions of people of- a certain 
rank, who, like other idols, are worfhipped—becaufe they are not 
known. The title of Lord conveys to perfons, without reflection, 
a fuperiority in natural endowments, as well as fortune; it not 
only gives a fanction to all the filly things that a lord himfelf may 
utter, but, fuch is the power of nobility, it elevates them into fenfe ;. 
and the inconfiderate judges conclude, * it is not he that nods, but 
they that dream.”— With fuch only has the talents of your friend. 
any chance of receiving fuffrage,—an applaufe his mind is fuperior 
to being flattered by. And too often, by aiming at things above 
us, we lofe thofe which are our undoubted right. I fhail impatiently 
wait your anfwer, and am ever, with great efteem, 

dear Bolton, ’ 


yourstocommand, Epsom.’ 
If we might form a conje@ture from the ftrain of fentiment,. 
the knowledge of the world, the judicious obfervations on life, 
and the acquaintance with ancient writers, difplayed in this 
work, we fhould fufpeé it to be the produ&ion of the fame 


ingenious lady who lately favoured the public withthe Letters 
of a Duchefs. 





A Letter to AdamSmith, LL.D. on the Life, Death, and Philvofophy 
of bis Friend David Hume, E/g. Small 8vo. 1s. Rivington. 


A Short but comprehenfive fammary of the doétrines which 

compofe Mr. Hume’s philofophical fyftem, is given by 
Dr. Beattie in his Effay on Truth (page 160, & feq.) with proper 
references to.thofe parts of the philofopher’s works, where fuch 
doétrines are to be found. It is drawn up with an accuracy, and 
fidelity, which have never been queftioned. Even Mr. Hnme 
himfelf, who would not, for many reafons, have fuffered any 
impofition on the public in this matter, did not, neither do any 
of his friends, deny that it contains his fenfe, and that it is a 
very faithful abridgement of the original. 

‘This fammary (from whence an extract is made in the work 

before us) may be fufficient for the information of thofe, who 
not having leifure, or inclination, or patience, or dexterity to 
decypher large volumes, drawn out in all the forms of meta- 
phyfic, and written in a language hardly intelligible, but to 
-thofe who are philofophers by profeffion, may yet with to know 
the nature and value of thofe difcoveries, with which fo famous 
_an author, and fo perfe@ly wife, virtucus, and benevolent a man, 
has enriched the world. 

The belief of a God, and of a future flate of rewards and pu- 
nifhments, is, at times, apt tocreate, efpecially in weas minds, 
fome little reitraint upon their ations, fome imall interruption 
to their pleafures, or fomg flight difturbance to their repofe. It 


will 
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will be a comfort to them to find, ‘ that thefe things have no 
exiftence ; that what a man calls his foul, efpecially if it thould 
happen to belong to a philofopher, is not, heis fure, (and it ts 
the only thing of which he can be fure) the fame this moment, 
that it was the laft; nor confequently punifhable at one time, 
for crimes committed at another; thatitis not one, but many 
things, and that it is nothing at ‘all ; that every human aétion is 
neceflary, and could not have been different from what it is 5 
that adultery muft be practifed, if men would obtain all the ad- 
vantages of life; and that it is equally immoral to want honefty, 
to want underftanding, and to want a leg. 

Thefe are a few of the fublime difcoveries brought to light by 
this great philofopher ; egually to his own honour, and to the 
advantage of focieiy. 

There are however men, On whom thefe benefits are thrown 
away. ‘There are men too blind to fee, or too ungrateful to ac- 
knowledge, the merit and utility of the philofopher’s labours. 
They can difcover no marks of wifdom in the compofition of his 
noftrums ; nor of honeity, in the endeavour to cram down their 
throats a peitilent drench, that will, as they contend, infallibly 
deftroy them. 

The author of the little tra& before us, who fubfcribes himfelf 
a Chriftian (a feat, it feems, not yet entirely abolifhed in Britain) 
profefies himfelf of thefe fentiments. He expoitulates very 
warmly with Dr. Adam Smith, for advertifing the world, ap- 
parently with a view of raifing the reputation, “or promoting the 
fJale of thefe noftrums, that Mr. Hume took them himfelf, and 
particularly in his laft illnefs; that they agreed with him re- 
markably well; and that ** he always confidered Mr. Hume, 
both in his life time, and fince his death, as approaching as 
nearly to the idea of a perfeGly wife and Virtuous man, as perhaps 
the nature of human frailty will permit.” 

This, it muft be acknowledged, is a very artful, though 
indire€t method of recommending Mr. Hume’s philofophy to 
the favour of the public —Was that philofophy indeed replete 
with the abiurdity and mifchief imputed to it; was it really 
true, that it tends to fubvert the foundations of human know- 
ledge, and to poifon the fources of human happinefs, as our au- 
thor pretends 1t does, we could not, ahagethen, blame him for 
the part he takes; nor could we, on that {fuppofition, abfolutely 
exculpate either Mr. Hume, or his panegyrilt, for their endea- 
vours to propagate it. 

But be this as it may, the Letter to Dr. Smith is very well 
calculated to anfwer the ends, which the writer had in view. 
It abounds with ftrokes of humour, and with the moit happy 
allufions tothe peculiar tenets, and circumftances of the philo- 
fopher, or to the condudt of his encomiaft. ‘To give our readers 
an idea of the performance, and the entertainment to be ex- 


pected from it, we have felected the following paffage, 
X 2 
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¢ And now, fir, will you give me leave to afk you a few queftions ? 
Why all this hurry and buitie, this eagernefs to gratify the pretended 
“* impatience of the public,” and fatisfy it, that our philofopher lived 
and died perfeétly compofed and eafy ? Was there, then, any ful- 
picion in Scotland that he might not, at times, be quite fo compofed 
and eafy as he fhould have been ? Was there any particular book 
ever written againft him, that fhook his fyitem to pieces about his 
ears, and reduced it to a heap of ruins, the fuccefs and eclat of 
which might be fuppofed to have hurt his mind, and to have af- 
fected his health ? Was there any author, whofe zame his friends 
never dared to mention before him, and warned all flrangers, that 
were introduced to him, againft doing it, becaufe he never failed, 
when by any accident it was done, to fly out into a tranfport of 
pafion and (wearing ? Was it deemed neceflary, or expedient on 
this account, that he fhould reprefent himfelf, and that you fhould 
reprefent him, to have been perfectly fecure of the growth and in- 
creafe of his philofophic reputation, as if no book had been written 
which had impaired it; it having been judged much eafier to dif- 
femble the fall of Dagon, than to fet him upon his flumps again. }¥ 
ami a South Briton, and, confequently, not acquainted with what 
pafies fo farinthe oppofite quarter. You, fir, can inform us how 
thefe things are; and likewife, when the great work of benevolence 
and charity, of qwifdom and virtue, fhall be crowned by the publi- 
cation of a treatife defigned to provethe foul’s mortality, and another 
to jultify and recommend /elf-murder; for which, without doubt, 
the prefent and every future age will blefs the name of the gevtle and 
amiable author.’ 

* By way of contraft to the behaviour of Mr. Hume, at the clofe 
of a life paffed <vithout God in the world,’ the author lays before 
Dr. Smith and the public, ‘the laft fentiments of the truly learned, 
judicious, and admirable Hooker; whohad {pent 4:s days in the 
fervice of his Maker and Redeemer.’ But we have not room for 
the quotation, which is excellent. He then takes his leave of 
Dr. Smith in the following manner. 


‘Dr. Smith, when the hour of his departure hence fhall arrive, will 
copy the example of the believer, or the infidel, as it liketh him bef, 
I mutt freely own, Ihave no opinion of that reader’s Aead, or heart, 
who will not exclaim, as I find myfelf obliged to do, ‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my laft end be like Ais?” 


—- L 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Théorie des Traités de Commerce entre les Nations, par M. Bov- 
chaud, &c, t2mo. Paris. 


‘THE theory of commercial treaties between different nations ap- 

pears to have never been profeffedly treated by any French 
writer before our author, and but rarely by thofe of other nations. 
Tt is here minutely difcuffed in fifteen chapters. A fixteenth con- 


tains the neceflary proofs; and the notes and illuftrations are placed 
at the end of the feveral articles to which they refer. 


There are commercial treaties of various forts. Some refemble 
affociations, as the famous leagueof the Hanfe-towns; others are only 
calculated for the protection of the trade and navigation of the con- 
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traiting Rates. Some engage the parties to fome pofitive perform- 
ance, over and above the allowance of natural liberty; by others, on 
the contrary, that liberty is, in fome meafure and re{pects, limited 
and abridged, 

Were any nation to affume the fovereignty of the fea, and pre- 
clude all other nations from the freedom of navigation, a difcuffion 
of the nature of thefe various commercial treaties would be ufelefs; 
as on the other hand, if no nation had any property in, or any do- 
minion over the fea, the freedom of. maritime commerce would be 
altogether unlimited and uncontrouled. 

M. Bouchaud traces the claims to the empire of the fea {o far back 
as the reign of Minos II. king of Crete, or fome years before the 
Trojan war. That maritime empire was afterwards fucceffively 
contended for by the Athenians and the Lacedemonians, and many 
other nations. According to the ancient Roman lawyers, not only 
the ufe of the fea, but that of the fea coafts alfo, belonged, by the 
law of nature, to all the world incommon. But this opinion was 
afterwards changed with the Roman government. The Roman em-e 
perors affumed to themftlves the fovereignty of the fea; and the 
Roman lawyers couformed their language to the pretentfions of their 
emperors. 

But itis chiefly among modern nations that this great queftion 
has been canvafled and debated by eminent writers, who on this 
occafion evinced more patristic zeal than love of truth. Grotius, ia 
his Mare Liberum, warmly afierted the freedom of navigation ; 
which was as warmly difputed by Selden in his Mare Claufum, 
Pontanus and Puffendorf, who had their partimans too, fteered a 
middle courie, and endeavoured to fettle the important difpute by 
means of fome diftin&tions. Mr. Bowchaud however remarks, that 
whoever was not mifled or biafied by an immoderate zeal for his 
own country, declared for Mr. Selden’s fentiments. 

There is then, with regard to the fea, a kind of property arifiag 
from natural poffeflion, conferred by occupation, permanent, and 
productive of feveral remarkable effects, efpecially at prefent, when 
a right of entering into engagements concerning a free navigation, 
is generally allowed on all hands. 

This freedom of navigation is the firft and chief object of commer- 
cial treaties; itis exprefsly ftipulated in many, confined and limit- 
ed in fome. In cafes of emergency, fovereigns often, by what is 
termed the jus angarium, prefs fuch foreign veflels as happen at 
fuch critical conjunétures to be in their harbours, for a time, into 
their fervice, and employ them to tranfport provifions, ammunie 
tion, or troops, 

In order to fecure navigation againf the depredations of pirates, 
and to leflen its dangers and loffes from fhipwrecks, various mea- 
fures are required, and taken by commercial nations. The barbarous 
cuftom of plundering wrecked veffels with impunity, or even of con- 
fifcating the goods faved on thefe diftrefsful occations, has for a 
long tinie prevailed in many. nations, to the difgrace of humanity, 
even after thole excefles had been prohibited by the pofitive laws of 
fome fovereigns, But when wearetold that * Aujourd’bui méme, 
dans plufieurs endroits de ’ ANemagne les predicateurs ne fe font 
point un {crupule.de prier Dieuen chaire gwil fe faffe bien des naufra- 
ges fur leurs cétes, we cannot forbear pitying the prejudice of an able 
writer, capable of crediting and {preading a tale fo falfe and {candal- 
ous, fince we are confident that the rights and duties of humanity 
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on fuch occafions are at prefent no where better underftood and ref. 
pected than in Germany. 

Maritime commerce is alfo greatly advanced and facilitated by 
the inftitution of admiralties and of commercial companies ; by par- 
ticular mercantile courts of juftice; by the appointment of confuls in 
foreign countries, who being entrufted with concerns of their fove- 
reigns, though no public minifters, are in a certain degree under 
the protection of the law of nations. 

Another effential article is, good marine laws. The Rhodian 
Jaws were highly extolled for their wifdom by the ancients; but as 
that wifdom is not very cenfpicuous in the Jaws compiled and pub- 
lithed under that title, Mr. B. thinks that the genuine Rhodian laws 
are loft, and that thofe which are now extant were forged by fome 
Greek writer of the lower empire, perhaps by one Docimus. Next 
to thefe, the moft famous maritime laws throughout the north of 
Europe are thofe of Wifby, fo called from the name of the capital of 
the ifland of Gothland ; they are a fupplement to the Réle of Oleron; 
on the laws of Wifby the maritime laws of the Han{fe Towns were 
founded; and they are ftill obferved in Holland, in all cafes where 
they have not been exprefsly repealed by fome pofitive ftatute. 

The collection of precedents and cuftoms known under the title 
of Confulat de la Mer, was firft adopted by the Spanifh fea-port 
towns, and thence paffed into moft commercial places of Italy and the 
iflands in the Archipelago. New regulations however were after- 
wards introduced; in Spain by Charles V. and Philip II. in France 
by Lewis XIV, and in moft other ftates by their refpective govern- 
ments. 

As treaties protect the natural liberty of trade and navigation, fo 
they alfo frequently reftrain it, either by confining navigation to a 
certain compafs, or toa certain courfe, or by prohibiting the trade 
in certain goods. ‘Thus the dealing in certain articles with foreign 
or barbarous nations was:at Rome prchibited by feveral laws; and 
thus the foreign trade has alfo been confined by modern European 
nations. 

There are even cafes when the natural liberty of commerce with 
fome nations ceafes altogether, That the fubjeéts of a ftate may be 
forbidden to carry on any commerce with its enemies, admits no 
doubt ; but whether fuch a prohibition is to be extended to the al- 
lies of that ftate, or to neutral powers, is a queftion that has been 
warmly debated by writers on the laws of nations, and often occafion= 
ed difputes between fovereigns themfelves. 

An enemy may by commerce be furnifhed with three diftin&t forts 
of commodities. 1. With fuch as are of ufe only in war, as arms, 
&c. and with regard to thofe, it is. generally allowed that a nation 
may confider and treat thofe as enemies who furnifh her enemies 
with arms, &c. 2. With articles of confumption and luxury, lefs 
fit to increafe than to impair the ftrength ofan enemy: and it is no 
nation’s intereft to grudge thofe importations of her enemies. 3. Or 
with articles ufeful both in war and peace, as money, provifions, 
fhips, &c. If in the ftate of war every mean of defence is lawful,a 
fovereign may, ufe every expedient without which he cannot pre- 
ferve or recover his rights, and remove all the obftacles oppofed to his 
defence; confequently intercept the provifions, money, fhips, and 
veflels {ent toan enemy. For the fame reafon he may alfo by every 
means obftruct his enemy’s commerce with a friendly nation, provid- 
ed he refpects her territory, 
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“The fhips of friendly nations are feized, when found either to 
‘carry toan enemy goods by which his ftrength may be increafed or 
repaired; ortocarry prohibited commodities to the fubjetts of the- 
ftate. In fuch cafes not only the goods are feized, but the thips are 
condemned as lawful prizes. But if the goods are confifcated for 
having not been duly entered, or for defrauding the revenue, the 
‘confifcation extends not to the veffels; ; becaufe cuftom-houfe 
duties are not exacted from the fhips but from their cargoes: as on 
the other hand the law of confifcation enaéts with:refpect to prohi- 
bited goods, that they muft not be imported, and confequently ex- 
tends to the veffels by which they areimported, whenever thefe vef- 
fels havebeen freighted by their owners themfelves with prohibited 
goods. 

But are unprohibited goods alfo liable to cenfifcation, whenfound 
together with prohibited ones? Many of the French kings have de- 
clared for the affirmative; whence the common faying in France, ‘ que 
la robe d'un ennemi confifque celle de ami.” Yet though a general.con- 
fifcation may in fuch caijes be denounced, it appears not juft to confit- 
cate together with the vefiel and the goods prohibited by law, thofe 
that are not prohibited; and this pi inciple of equity has according- 
ly been adopted by many nations of Europe, and in many decifions 
of the French tribunals. 

It cannot be.expected that the laws of all nations fhould agree 
in deciding who is to profit by the confifcations: Friendly veilels 
freighted with prohibited goods are either feized by men of war, or 
‘by privateers fitted out under commiffions from government, or by 
merchantmen formed into fleets tor their own detence. In the firft 
café, the whole prize belongs to government, though part of it is 
ufually left to the crews, in order totheir encouragement. In the 
fecond cafe, the greater part of the prize belongs to the privateers, 
and the remainder goes to government. In Italy, one third goes to 
the owner of the conquering veflel, another third to the owners of 
her cargo, and the remaining third to the crew. In Spain, part of 
the prize goes to the king, another to the general admiral. Ia 
France and in Holljand, government firft of all takes one fifth of the 

whole, and of the remainder-one tenth belongs to the grand admi- 
ral. Inthe third cafe, the prize was either made by the whole com- 
bined fleet of merchantmen, and then the affociated veffels fhare the 
money arifing from its fale ; 3 Or it was taken by one ortwo of its 
veffels ; and then the prize is fhared only by the captains and crews 
of the conquering veflels, according to the rates of their refpective 
pay. 

in order to infurethe execution of commercial treaties, fovereigns 
fometimes ere& fortreffes in diftant countries to which their fubjects 
trade. Thefe treaties are fometimes fo equivocal, that it is rather 
difficult to determine whether they have been viclated or not by 
one of the contracting parties. In fuch cafes it would be cruel, and 
often fatal, inftantly to fly to arms, The ancients ufed three ex- 
pedients for fettling the difputes, either by a friendly conference 
between the parties, by arbitration, or by cafting lots. The only 

expedient employed at prefent, is negociation ; but the moft eftectual 

mean for infuring the performance of commercial treaties, is to keep 
up a refpectable fleet. 

The right of reprifals, though authorifed by the law of nations, 
often ferves only to exafperate the parties, and is befides liable to be 
carried too far, Yet if every fair and rational mean‘for infurin 
the execution of commercial treaties fhould prove ineffectual, there Is 
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no other method left for enforcing them than that wretched one of 
war. 

The author has combined an extenfive kn owledge of ancient and 
modern laws and cuftoms with judgment, precifion, and perfpi- 
culty. 





Lettres de Madame de Sevigné au Comte de Bufly Rabutin. 
1:20, Paris. 


"THESE letters were originally written. from 1664—1691, and 

have been often iince reprinted in the colleétion of count Buf- 
fy’s Letters. They are here feparately publifhed, with fuch of the 
count’s letters as were thought neceflary for underftanding thofe of 
his fprightly and amiable correfpondent ; and contain many anec- 
dotes and fenfible refiections, with fome affe&ting ones. Even this 
virtuous lady, it feems, could laugh at the violent converfion of the 
huconots, firft driven by dragoons into catholic churches, where 
F. Bourdaloue afterwards told them from the pulpit the reafons of 
their converfion to the catholic faith: and the fpeaks of the extir- 
pation of proteftanifm by count Grignan, her fon in law, as of a 
tafk which the poor perfecuted proteftants ought not to have ob- 
firucted by their flight. ‘ Malgne cultrum accipiebant, remarks a 
judicious critic on this crue! effect of an intolerant religion, by which 
the affections of humanity are, even in enlightened and good natur- 
ed minds, thus filenced and fupprefied. 





——a — - a 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Hifteire des Plantes Vénéueufes de la Suifé, Par M.P.R. Vi- 


cat. Yverdon, 

AN intereftine work for phyficians and botanifts, yet fufficiently 

plainfor popular ufe. 

Les Arréts @ Amcurs, avec ? Amant rendu Cordelier, al’Obfervance 
a’ Amour:; par Martial d’Auvergne, dit de Paris, Ge. 2 Vols. 
12mo. Yverdon. 

A republication of an-ancient, whimfical, and entertaining book, 

De Generis Humani Varictatenativa. 8ve, Goettinge. 

An entertaining and inftructive fubjeét, judicioufly treated by 
profeffor John Frederick Blumenbach. 
Effai fur la Santé et fur PEducation Médicinale des Filles d:flinées au 

Mariage. Par M. Venel, M.D. Yverdon. 

* La delicatefle, fays Mr, J. J. Rouffean, n’eft paslalangueur, & 
il ne faut pas étre ma) faine pour plaire.’ Dr. Venel refleéts with 
concern on the increafing delicacy of the conftitution of the fair fex, 
endeavours to difcover its caufes, and propofes the means he thinks 
proper for remedying it, in this inftructive and interefting perform- 
ance. 

Infirudion famili¢re Jur ? Education des Vers a Soie. 8ve. Geneve. 
Mr. Jofeph Breganti, the author of this fhort, plain, practical, 

and ufeful treatife 1s a profefled teacher of the method of rearing 

fiik-worms, and appears to be acomplete matter of his fubjeé. 

Nova Chreflomathia tragica Greco-Latina. 8v0. Goettinge, 
The. Choephori of A(chvlus, the EleG@ra of Sophocles, that of 

Euripides, and Seneca’s Agamemnon, very accurately and elegant~- 

ly printed from the beit editions. | 

Lettre 
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Lettre d’un Medecin de Montpellier 2 un Magiffrat de la Cour des 
Aides dela méme Vil'e, fur la Medecine Veterinaire. 
Seconde Lettre, contenant la Bibliotheque Veterinaire. 8vo. Monte 
ellier. 

Containing fome valuable Sadleceinén 

IntroduSion a P Hiftotre Naturelle&S & la Géographie Phyfique de 
PEfpagne, traduite de Original Efpagnol, d- M. Guillaume 
Bowles, par M. le Comte de Flavigny. 8wo. Paris, 
An important acceffion to the ftudy of natural hiftory. 
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PP Ore t. Ko ¥. 
Old Ballad:, hiftorical and narrative, with fome of modern Daté; 
now firft collefed, and reprinted from rare Copies with Notes. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 8s. fewed. Evans, Strand. 


I’ the prefent age is difgraced by a multitude of new and 
worthlefs productions, we may juftly fay that it is likewife 
difttnenuithed by the revival of ancient pieces, which are truly va.- 
luable appendages to Enelifh literature, The fuccefs of Dre 
Percy’s collection of old ballads has inftigated Mr. Evans to fur- 
nifh that f{upplement toit which is at prefent under our confider-~ 
ation; and with pleafure we recommend his work to our rea- 
ders, as every way deferving their patronage and attention. We 
cannot indeed join with Mr. Rowe, who in his prologue to Jane 
Shore, without exception declares that 
‘ Thefe venerable ancient fong-enditers 
Soar’d many a pitch above our modern writers ;’ 

becaufe he has certainly faid what he neither believed himfelf 
nor could have wifhed his audience to believe. Neverthelefs, 
the pieces contained in mifcellanies of this kind are to be regard- 
ed as repofitories of tranfient manners, fugitive cuftoms, and ob- 
folete language. Beheld in that point of view they have a decid- 
ed value ; and we fincerely wifh all editors like the prefent one 
(who perpetuate in volumes fuch reliques of antiquated poetry 
as would otherwife be loft in the courfe of another century) thofe 
emoluments which they have a right to expeét on account of 
their zeal to preferve the early efforts of the Britith mufe, their 
tafte and judgment in felection, and their expence and elegance 
in publication. : . 
Poemata Latine partim feripta, partim reddita: quibus acceduut 

quedam in 2, Horatium Flaccum Obfervationes critica. A Gilb. 

Wakefield. 410. 35. 6d. White. 

This publication confifts of twelve or fifteen original pieces, 
a tranilation of an Ode on Winter in Fawkes’s Poems, of Da- 
vid’s Lamentation, of Job xxix. of fome of the Pfalms, of the 
Lord’s Prayer, of two or three Sonnets, and of Gray’s Elegy. 

At the conclufion, the author has fubjoined fome critical re- 
marks on feveral paflages in Horace. 

Some of thefe pieces were written when the author was only 
fifteen ; 
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fifteen ; and difcover an elegance of tafte, which does honour 
to fo young a writer. 


Nummus Splendidus. 4to. 19. Crowder. 


A tranflation into Latin hexameter of the poem entitled, Ye 
Splendid Shilling; executed with dexterity, and accompanied 
with the Englifh on the oppofite page. 


Horatio and Amanda, a Poem. to. 1s. Robfon. 


This poem celebrates the perfonal accomplifhments and cata- 
ftrophe of two unfortunate lovers, and is written in agreeable 
verfification. 


The Firft of April: or, the Triumphs of Folly: a Poem. 480. 25. 
6d. Dew. 

Another poetical excurfion of the author of the Diaboliad into 
the regions of fancy, where he entertains us with a variety of 
f{plendid fcenes, intermixed with perfonal fatire againft particu- 
Jar characters. : 


An Epifile from Shakefpeare to bis Countrymen. 4to. 1s. Richard- 
fon and Urquhart. 


This little poem is by no means devoid of elegance. The flat- 
tery contained in it is direfted to a quarter where it will not 
proveunacceptable.—T his publication likewifecontains thoughts 
upon the immortality of the foul, and an imitation of a paflage 
in Grotius. ‘The former of thefe is above mediocrity, 2 


, epee cee aa ee 

Charles and Charlotte. 2 Vols. Small 8vo. 5s. fewed. Lane. 

A colleétion of letters between different perfons, but contain- 
ing chiefly the correfpondence of ‘Charles and Charlotte, after 
the latter had, from motives of penitence, renouriced an illicit 
connection, in which they had lived fome time. ‘The letters on 
this fubject, particularly, are full of cendernefs and fentiment, 
difplaying in thofe of Charles, all the ardour and folicitude of 
the lover, and on the fide of Charlotte, an ‘inflexible adherence 
to the virtuous refolution which fhe had formed. ~~ 


The Hiftory of the Curate of Craman. By an Unbencficed Clergy” 
man. 2Vois. 12m0,. 55. fewed. Johnfon. ; 
The fcene where we firft become acquainted with the hero of 
this piece is at a fchool in Yorkfhire, whence we are conduéted 
to the univerfity of Aberdeen, and entertained on our route with 
-defcriptions of various places and charafters, which though, in 
Our Opinion, not entirely juft, are generally reprefented in a 
lively manner. The narrative is interf{perfed with a variety of 
epifodical digreffions, and fome little eifufions in poetry. From 
the whole there is ground to expect, that by fuch produdtions as 
the prefent, this unbeneficed clergyman may be enabled to keep 
himfelf in a tight gown and caffock, and a clean band on Sun- 
days, till he becomes a beneficed member of the church, which 
we with foon may be the cafe. iris 
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Letiers from the Marquis de Montcalm, Governor-general of Ca- 
nada; to Mef. De Berryer and de la Mole, in the Years 1757, 
1758, and1759. S8vo. 1s. Almon. 

We find from thofe Letters, which appear to be genuine, that 
fo early 4s the year 1757, the marquis De Montcalm, who was 
the French governor-general of Canada during the laft war, 
predicted a revolt of the Britifh colonies in America, in confe- 
quence of the fpirit of independence which he obferved them be- 
tray even at thattime. ‘The Letters contain many rational ob- 
fervations on the ftate of Canada at the period when they were 


written, and are prefented to the reader both in Englifh and 
French. 


A Speech to the People of England. 4to. 1s. Nourfe. 


A candid appeal to the people on the fubjeét of the American 
war; in which the necefity of it is vindicated againft the advo- 
cates for the colonifts, but-by arguments which have been fre- 
quently repeated. 


The Double Delufion; or Fadtion the Caufe of all the Confufion. vo, 
6d. E. Johnfon. 


It may be fufficient to give the character of this pamphlet as 
it is drawn in the author’s own words; * A,jocG-ferious review 
of our American embroilment.’ 


A Sbort Account of the Motives which determined the Man, called 
Fobn the Painter; anda Fuftificacion of bis Condu@; written by 
bimjclf, sto. 15, Williams. 

The repentance faid to beexpreffed by John the Painter imme- 
diately before nis execution, being inconfiftent with a juftifica- 
tion of the atrocious crime which he had attempted to commif, 
we muft confider this produétion as fpurious, ull there appears 
fufficient evidence of its authenticity. 


4 Letter from an Officer at New York to a Friend in London. 
Sve. 1s. Nicoll. 

A flimfy, fribblith, uninterefting performance, without either 
information or remark; too tedious to have been written by an 
officer who minded his bufinefs, and moft probably the effufion 
of fome drawling idler in the capital. 


Dh. VB a 0. Ee 
Political Lamentations, written in 1775 and 7776.’ To which is 
annexed a Political Sermon, preached in the Church of Walfal, 
Dec. 13, 1776. . By John Darwall. 410, 25. 6¢. Nicoll. 


Lamentations in the humble ftrain of Chevy-chace ; and a Ser- 


mon not improperly adapted to an illiterate audience. 
A Sermon 
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A Sermon preached in Duke-ftreet Chapel, Weftminfter, Dec. 13, 
1776. By G, Marriott, Re@or of Alphamflone, Effex. 410, 
ts. Flexney. 


To this difcourfe the author has prefixed the following title 
¢ Judgement begun in the houfe of God, to be finithed on its 
enemies.’ -—— Having confidered the enormities of the thurch of 
Rome, and the punifhment fhe may expec, he tells us, that 
¢ rude and capricious depredations upon the dignity of Chriftian 
worfhip andorder, and principles difturbing to monarchy, may 
well be fuppofed fo injurious to the interefts of the reformed 
churches, as to call down, in due feafon, the vengeance of hea- 
ven, on the fame principle, which involves Babylon herfelf 
f Rome] in condemnation,’ : 


A Sermon preached at Whitehall Chage!, at the Confecration of the 
vight'rev. Father in God Beilby, Lord Bifbop. of Chetter, on 
Sunday, Feb. 9, 1777. By john Briggs, M. 4, 800. 1s, 
Payne. : 


Mr. Briggs takes this paffage for his text: ‘ Thefe things I 
write.unto thee—that thou mayeft know how to behave thy{elf 
in the houfe of God, which is the church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth. And without controverfy great 
is the myflery of godlinefs.? : Tim. ii. 14, 15, 16. 

St. Paul writes to Timothy, whom he had appointed bifhop of 
Ephefus ; and in the 3d chapter gives him direétions, relative 
to the appointment of minifters for the fervice of the church. 
There are two rea/ons, our author thinks, for the apoftle’s fo. 
Hicitude for the due appointment of minifters, implied in the 
text: firft, the divine origin, and confequently the infinite im. 
portance of the Chriftian religion ; fecondly, its myfterious na- 
ture, its exceeding in feveral inftances the comprehenfion, and 
thwarting the prejudices and paflions of mankind. From thefe 
two circumftances he very properly and rationally evinces the 
great ufefulnefs of a Chriftian minifiry. : 
A Sermon preached before the Goveruors of Addenbrooke’s Ho/pital, 

ox Thurfday, June 27, 1776, in Great St. Mary’s Church, 

Cambridge. By John Warren, D. D. Prebendary of Ely. 

4to. 1s. L. Davis, 


The text, which Dr. Warren has chofen, is this paffage in 
our Saviour’s parable of ‘ the great fupper,’ 1 Luke xiv. 18. 
* They all with one confent began to make excufe.’ 

The author confiders the following pretences, upon which 
men ufually excufe themfelves from the praétice of-charity : that 
the pathetic exhortations to this duty in the New Teftament were 
particularly adapted to thofe times of perfecution; that public 
contributions are not confiftent with that fecrecy, which is * 
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joined us, when we give alms: and that great alterations are 
made, in our obligations to this duty, by the legal maintenance 

rovided for the poor. On the laft obje&tion he obferves, 
‘ that though two millions of money and upwards are annually 
gaifed by the rich, towards the fupport of the poor, yet fo de- 
fective are the laws on oné hand, in direGiing a proper application 
of this immenfe fum, and fo negligent are the officers on the 
other in diftributing it, that many of the poor are ftarved, many 
more live in a wretched condition, and the reft, by begging and 
piliering, are anuifance to their country. 

The author makes many juft and pertinent obfervations on 
this head, and then points out fome of the reafons, why fuch 
eftablifhments as the Addenbrooke Hofpital ought to be encou- 
raged ; particularly the advantage, which muft arife from it, to 
{uch as apply themfelves to the ftudy of medicine in the univerfity 
of Cambridge. A clear, judicious, and manly fermon. 


A Funeral Difcourfe, delivered February 11, 1777, at the Inter- 
ment of Mr. John Gallway. By William Enfield, ZZ.D. 
4to. 1s. Joknfon. 

Serious and pathetic refleGtions on the frailty of human lifes 
deduced from thefe words of David, * There is but a ftep between 

me and death.’ 1 Sam. xx. 3. 


Biographical Sermons: or, a Series of Difcourfes on the principal 
CharaGers in Scripture.. By Wiliiam Enfield, LL.D. 12m. 
35. fewed. Johnfon, 

The author of thefe Difcourfes has not attempted to give his 
readers a complete delineation of charaiers. He has fele&ted 
from the hiftory of feveral eminent perfons, whofe aétions are 
recorded in Scripture, fuch incidents only, as appeared to him 
beft adapted to fuggcft important leffons of morality. He has 
adopted this mode of addrefs, not only on account of its no- 
velty; but from an expectation, that the interefling fcenes, 
which it has given him an opportunity of defcribing, will engage 
the feelings of his readers, in favour of virtue; and alfo, with a 
view to lead young perfons into a habit of making ufeful re- 
fie&tions on the actions and chara&ters of men, whether repre- 
fented in facred or civil hiftory, or exhibited in real life. 

This volume contains twelve difcourfes on the chara&ers of 
Abraham, of Jacob, Jofeph, Mofes, Job, David, Daniel, St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and Jefus Chrift. 

The hiftory of thefe eminent men afford many ufeful. in- 
firu€tions. For example: the circumftance of Jacob’s giving 
his fon Jofeph, as atoken of his fondnefs, ‘ a coat of many co- 
lours,’? exemplifies the pernicious confequences of parental 
partiality. _Jofeph’s promotion in Potiphar’s houfe affords en- 
couragement to fervants to be faithfal in their ftations, His 
conduc in the adventure of. Potiphar’s wife exhibits .an amiable 
patiern of :ftri& honour and uncorrupted virtue. His imprifon- 
ment teaches us, that events, which have the mof ae 
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a{pect, may be produétive of the moft important advantages, 
His behaviour towards his brethren, fhews the amiablenefs of a 
generous and forgiving temper. His publicly acknowledging 
his family in Pharoah’s court, is a ufeful leffon to thofe, who de- 
{pife their poor relations. 

Our ingenious author expatiates on thefe and the like topics, 
in a manner, that affords us, at the fame time, inftruction and 
entertainment. 


Chrifiian Memoirs; or, a Review of the prefent State of Religion 
in England; in the Form of anew Pilgrimage to the heavenly 
Jerufalem. By W. Shrubfole. 8vo. 5s. Matthews. 

This work is a profeffed imitation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro-« 
erefs. Probus, Refolute, and Friendly, fet out on a pilgrimage 
to the heavenly Jerufalem. They pafs the flough of Defpond, 
Mount Sinai, the city of Eftabiifhment, Deift-hall, the cattle of 
Scepticifm, the city of Vanity, the city of Formality, the town 
of Illumination, Free-will Foreft, the Arbours of worldly Eafe, 
the River of Death, and many ether places, where they meet 
with a great variety of adventures, from which the author takes 
occafion to mention many perfons of note: fuch as, Mr. Lind- 
fey Woolfey [Mr. Lindfey], captain Harvey [Mr. Harvey], lady 
Liberal [lady Huntingdon}, George Fervidus [Whitefield], &c. 
Upon their arrival at the celeftial world, they are introduced to 
the throne of Immanuel. 

But the moft diftinguifhed honours are paid to Fervidus, 

—¢ The chariot of Immanuel moved onwards, and the children 
of Fervidus followed, giving an amazing loud fhout of joy: and the 
whole hoft united in the high applaufe. Thus they entered the 
pearly gates of the New Jerufalem, and proceeded on to the eternal 
throne, which was furrounded by a moft brilliant rainbow. Im- 
manuel afcended the throne, Fervidus drew near, and proftrated 
himfelf before the throne, with all the expreffions of adoring love. 
He was commanded to rife, and prince Paraclete led him, ail atto- 
nifhment, quite up to Immanuel, and placed him at his left hand 
on the throne.’ 

_By this daring reprefentation, the intelligent reader will at 
once difcover the religious perfuafion, and the literary character 
of the author. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Al Second Differtation upon Heretical Opinions. By John Raw- 
lins, M. 4. 8vo. 25. Rivington. 

Mr. Rawlins obferves, that the very root, from whence the 
word Herefy is derived [aipew, eligo}] fhews to what character it 
ought to be applied; that it properly fignifies volition or choice, 
and emphatically points out a man, who is governed, not by the 
facred rules of reafon and religion, but by his own capricious 
fancy, and the voluntary.corruptions of his own heart. 

He takes notice of thofe errors in religion, which have the 
faireft pretenfions to innocence; and thofe which are attended 
with the greateft aggravations of guilt. He confiders the ce 
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cipal caufes of heretical opinions, fuch as ignorance, indolence, 


credulity, fuperftition, pride, paffion, prejudice, and prepoffef- 
fion; education, cuftom, authority ; a fondnefs for innovation, 
vice, and immorality. 

In the fubfequent feétion he gives us a fketch ef opinions, 
adopted by modern writers, which he confiders as heretical : 
fach are thofe, he fays, of Chubb, who tells us, that prayer is 
rather difpleafing, than a grateful offering to God* ; of Hume, 
who afferts, that we have no affurance of the exiftence of — 
fupreme Being, while we argue from the courfe of nature}: 
Bolingbroke, who will not allow the propriety of afcribing oe 
attributes to the Deity, and treats thofe as profane, who talk of 
imitating God in his moral perfections; ef thofe, who acknow- 
Tedge a general, but not a particular providence; of Lord 
Shaftefbury, who reprefents the expe¢tation of a future reward 
as mercenary, flavifh, and difingenuous; of Hobbes, who re- 
folves all moral obligation into the fole will and power of the 
magiftrate; of Mandeville, who maintains, that private vices 
are public benefits ; of lord Herbert, whe will not admit, that 
divine revelation is of any ufe in the difcovery of a future fate; 
and of Bolingbroke, who fays, that the ancient theitts, polytheifts, 
philofophers, and legiflators invented this doftrine ; and that the 
images and defcriptions of it in the Scriptures refemble the my- 
thologia dz inferis, which has been fo often laught at f. 

Mr. Rawlins. then examines the excufes, which are generally 
urged by falie chriflians and avowed unbelievers. And, in the 
conclufion, addrefling himfelf to the younger ftudents in the 
univerfity, fhews the utility of human learning for the advance- 


ment of religious knowledge; and propofes fome directions for 
the avoiding heretical opinions. 


This learned writer informs us, that he has fome intentions of 
publifhing a third differtation § upon heretical opinions, in which 
he defigns to fhew, that itis the duty of proteftants, ‘above all 
others, to hold faft the profeffion of their faith, and to guard 
againit the evil contagion of infidelity or herefy; and that the 
fences, which the church of J England has raifed againft the in- 
road of errors inreligion, are formed with wifdom, candour, and 
moderation, without any flagrant abufes of authority, or arbi- 
.trary infringements upon chriftian liberty. 

Zeal in Religion defended; cr an Apology for Dr. C—ke, iz a@ 

Letter to a Gentleman of S—th P——t—n, 34, 

A defpicable apelogy for turning Methodift. 

Two Letters to the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL. D. Curate of South 
Petherton. By rhe Rev. John Thomas, Curate of Shepton- 
Beauchamp. 8ve, 6d. Robinfon, 

Dr. Coke, as we may colle& from this publication, had read 

Ic@ures at an improper time in the parifh church, had opened a 
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- # Pofthumous Works, vol. 1, p.283, , 284. 
+ Philofophical Eflays, p. 214, 222. 

¢ Bolingb, vol.v. 288, 952, 542. 

§ Crit. Rev. vol, xxxiv. ps 313. 
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private conveaticle, had attempted to convert a barn into a 
meeting-houfe, had introduced Wefley’s hymns into the church, 
had occafioned tumults and divifions in the neighbourhood; &c. 
The author of thefe Letters, who feems tobe a quiet, regular, 
and confcientious clergyman, endeavours to convince the dottor, 
that thefe fanatical proceedings are inconfiftent with the eftablith- 
ed rules and orders of the church of England, injurious to true 
religion, and extremely detrimental to the peace of fociety. 


MISCELLANEOU &. 

An Apology for the Life and Writings of David Hume, E/guire, 
with a Parallel between him and the late Lord Chefterfield: ro 
which is added an Addrefs to one of the People called Chriftians, 
by way of Reply to bis Letter to Adam Smith, LL.D. /mall 8vo. 
25. Gd. fiwed. Fielding and Walker. 

It muft be acknowledged that the author of this performance 
is a tight band at a title-page, and a complete matter of thofe 
neceflary implements in modern book-making, a pair of fciflars 
and a pafte-brufh.—It is undoubtedly, a piece of literary patch- 
work, without beginning, middle, or end, and owes its exiftence 
to the prefent popularity of the fubject. 


A Letter from M. Voltaire zo the French Academy, containing an 
Appeal to that Society on the Merits of Shakefpeare. 8vo, 
1s. 6d, Bew. 

The Letter, of which this is a tranflation, contains an appeal 
to the members of the academy on the merits of Shakefpeare, 
a verfion of whofe works has lately been publithed in France. 
On this accafion M. de Voltaire appears to be under fome ap- 
prehenfion leit the fame of the French poets fhould be eclipfed 
by the celebrated Englifh dramatift; for which reafon he‘induf- 
trioufly expofes the blemifhes of our immortal bard ; but with 
fuch an air of triumph as favours too much of prejudice, if not 
of malignity. 

CharaGers of Eminent Perfonages of bis own Time, written by the 

late Ear! of Chefterfield. Smali8ve. 15. Flexney. 

This {mall colle&tion, though not void of exceptionable paflages, 
among which is the firft fentence in the work *, difcovers evident 
traces of a mafterly hand, and may be confidered as the moft va- 
Juable of lord Chefterfield’s productions which have hitherto ap- 
peared,— The characters are thofe of George the Firft, queen Ca- 
roline, Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pulteney, lord Hardwicke, and 
Mr. Pitt. 


A Book of Infiruions, written by Sir Chriftopher Wandesforde, 
Knight, to bis Heir and Son George Wandesforde, E/g. 12mo. 
ts. 6d. Cadell. 

Written in the year 1636. The flyle is antiquated and un- 
couth ; but the advice is good. 





* His Lordthip there fays, “George the Firft was an honeft dull 
German gentleman, asunfit as unwilling to act the part of a king, 
which is, to /hine and oppre/s.’ 


